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A NUMBER of prominent citizens, 

all of them “devoted friends of 
the League of Nations,” have ad- 
dressed to the President a respectful 
but urgent appeal. They ask him to 
accept the treaty on the best terms 
now obtainable, and leave to subse- 
quent endeavor the task of securing 
any modifications of the terms upon 
which we take part in the League. 
The request is eminently reasonable. 
Had it been made in a disputatious 
form, it might have cited the Pres- 
ident’s own former declarations as to 
the desperately urgent necessity of 
putting the machinery of the peace, 
and of our participation in it, into 
immediate operation. What they do 
say, and what we are certain is the 
feeling of an overwhelming majority 
of the American people, is that the 


only sure way to save the treaty is to 
save it now. A subsequent appeal 
might be made to the nation in behalf 
of the President’s own programme; 
an appeal which could be made “‘with- 
out subjecting the vital question of 
our becoming a part of the League of 
Nations to the uncertainties and 
perils of a partisan political cam- 
paign in which, by entirely unfore- 
seen influences, all may be lost.” 
That the evident cogency of this view 
will make any impression on the 
President, we are not so sanguine as 
to expect; but at least the effort is 
worth making, and it is stated that 
the petition will have the backing of 
thousands of representative citizens 
in all parts of the country. 


AVING “got” the Kaiser in the 
interests of humanity, a good 
many former members of the armed 
forces of the United States are once 
more in the field, thank you, to get a 
little something for themselves. They 
propose to begin where the G.A.R. 
left off—not compensation for dis- 
ability, but a little something for 
everybody who wore a uniform, and 
the more the better. Call it not a 
bonus; it is “adjusted compensation,” 
an attempt to put into the ex-service 
man’s pocket some of the money he 
might have made if, instead of going 
to war, he had staid home to profiteer. 
If war is sometimes profitable to 
somebody, should not a fair share of 
the profit accrue to the men who bore 
directly the hardships and dangers of 
war? But the fight over this ques- 
tion within the American Legion is 
not yet ended. If more of the leaders 
in that organization will display 
something of the courage of George 
Brokaw Compton, Chairman of the 
New York County Committee—fight 
to the end, and then resign if neces- 
sary—a grave danger may yet be 
averted. The danger was foreseen 
when the Legion was organized. Re- 


sponsible men chose to run the risk 
of it in order that the many possibili- 
ties for good inherent in such an or- 
ganization might have a chance of 
realization. Now that the organiza- 
tion gives promise of destroying at 
the outset its possibilities of useful- 
ness by its insistence on cash in ad- 
vance, it is the patriotic duty of the 
leaders who can not control their cre- 
ation to good ends, to destroy it if 
they can, and while there may yet 
be time. 


wet that danger is may be made 

clearly to appear by glancing 
at the four proposals, very modestly 
and decently expressed by Frank- 
lin D’Olier, the Legion’s National 
Commander. 


First, land settlement covering the purchase 
of farms in all States. 

Second, home aid to encourage the purchase 
in all States of either rural or city homes by 
ex-service men. 


Third, vocational education for all ex-service 
persons. 

Fourth, adjustment of compensation or 
extra back pay based on length of service. 

The committee unanimously decided that the 
ex-service men should be given the choice of 
the four features proposed. 


The first and the third of these sug- 
gestions are reasonable propositions. 
There is a natural limit to the number 
of men who will want farms or the 
benefits of technical education, and 
there is a limit to the amount of these 
things which will be wanted by those 
who want them. For a return of this 
kind a man who had offered himself 
to his country might reasonably look. 
But the second proposition, which is. 
not clear but looks like a disguised: 
form of the fourth, and the fourth: 
itself, are essentially different from 
the others. In any group of men there 
will be almost none who will refuse 
a gift of profitable real estate or of 
cash, once they have persuaded them- 
selves that they can accept it with- 
out loss of dignity, and there is no 
limit beneath the heavens to the 
amount of such “easy money” that 
they will find themselves willing to 
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accept. If they accept a bonus rang- 
ing from $50 to $1,000 to-day, they 
will accept more the day after. The 
choice which the committee offers to 
the ex-service man is not a fair one. 
And the ex-service man, in shouting 
for his “bonus,” is not playing fair. 
He is presuming on the weakness of 
Congress, which rarely has the 
strength to reject the easy course of 
granting money when votes are in 
sight. And he is presuming on the 
natural desire of the public to see 
their own soldiers and sailors hon- 
ored by being duly helped where help 
is needed. Whatever Congress may 
do—and it might do much if the in- 
fluence of the Legion were brought 
to bear in such matters as the reha- 
bilitation of disabled men, the facil- 
itation of the entrance upon the 
better sort of agricultural or indus- 
trial work of any who desire it, the 
tying up of all those loose ends which 
have left many ex-service men with 
a feeling that “the Government is not 
doing its part”—whatever Congress 
may do, the public is not going to 
look with complacency upon another 
G.A.R. before which the ghost of the 
old one will stand amazed at its own 
moderation; the public is not going 
to be pleased with the spectacle of 
men of whom it longs to be proud 
scrambling in the gutter for cop- 
pers. 


. HEN McKinley was shot down,” 

exclaims Senator John Sharp 
Williams, addressing the Mississippi 
Legislature, “when Garfield was shot, 
was there a Democrat but expressed 
sorrow? Has any one seen words of 
sympathy for the President in any 
Republican paper?” Does it not oc- 
cur to Senator Williams, however, 
that neither McKinley nor Garfield 
Was engaged in ruling the country 
—not to speak of the world—with a 
rod of iron from his sick-bed? The 
country can hardly be asked to submit 
to the dictatorship of a sick man who, 
even when well, was distinguished for 
almost unparalleled self-will; and if 
he is to be resisted, it would be more 
offensive for his opponents to be con- 
stantly expressing solicitude over 
his illness than to pass it over in 
silence. 


i torn real situation in Germany is 
more clearly revealed by the list 
of Ministers in the new Cabinet than 
by any dispatches concerning the 
movements and local successes of 
Communist forces. The inclusion of 
members of the Centre and Democrat 
Parties in Herr Hermann Miiller’s 
Government may be taken as evidence 
of the failure of the radical left to 
impose their will on the men in power 
at Berlin. Ebert’s recent compromise 
with Legien, it is true, binds the new 
Cabinet to a plan of socialization 
which will make its members the exec- 
utives of the Independents’ instruc- 
tions. But when the Red revolt, which 
the French were obviously right in de- 
claring exaggerated, has subsided 
into its former state of brooding dis- 
content, the work of legislation will 
gradually decrease both in speed and 
radical tendencies, under the pressure 
of those elements which are for mod- 
eration in reform. Bauer’s Cabinet 
fell far short of the expectations even 
of his own friends, the Majority So- 
cialists; and Hermann Miiller, unless 
he proves to be a stronger man than 
he is believed to be, is not likely to 
carry through legislation which will 
satisfy the Independents. There is a 
wide chasm between his undertakings 
and the chances of their fulfillment, 
and his failure to bridge it, which 
seems next to certain, will mark the 
beginning of a new period of domestic 
upheaval and revolt. 


HORTLY after the Paisley elec- 
tion, the Daily Chronicle, Lloyd 
George’s speaking trumpet, made an 
attempt to claim Mr. Asquith for the 
Coalition—on the ground of his hav- 
ing received the votes not only of 
the Liberals, but also of a great 
many Unionists, because of his oppo- 
sition to nationalization. Besides, 
the journal opined, there was hardly 
any difference in the policies of the 
two. The Premier himself repeated 
this bid for the support of the Inde- 
pendent Liberals when he called upon 
all the old parties to unite against 
their common enemy, the Bolshevist 
spirit of Labor. Mr. Asquith has 


made a reply to these approaches 
which precludes any reconciliation 
He de- 


between the two leaders. 


nounced Lloyd George’s call to arms 
against Labor as an “appeal for 
class cleavage and the most mischie- 
vous thing that has been done”; and 
in order to leave no doubt as to the 
cleavage between Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy and his own he repeated, in 
the strongest terms, his condemna- 
tion of the Irish bill, calling it “the 
greatest travesty of self-government 
ever offered a nation.” This out- 
spoken language will have its bene- 
ficial effect upon British politics. It . 
traces with unmistakable distinct- 
ness the lines which divide true 
Liberalism from the false variety of 
the Coalition, and may help many a 
Liberal who went astray in this 
“transient era of organized insin- 
cerity” to find again his lost bear- 
ings. 


A SPECIAL Federal grand jury, 
sitting in Indianapolis, has re- 
turned indictments against 125 coal 
miners and operators for violations 
of the Federal conspiracy laws. The 
exact nature of the charges, and the 
evidence on which they were based, 
have not yet been given to the pub- 
lic. Comment on the validity of the 
indictments is of course out of place 
until the trial develops the character 
of the evidence which the prosecution 
has in hand. The fact that both em- 
ployers and employees have fallen 
into the net of the law together, how- 
ever, furnishes proof that the grand 
jury was actuated by no animus 
against the miners and their organ- 
ization in its enquiry. If operators 
have violated the law, they must take 
their punishment. Under the circum- 
stances, the case may surely be 
allowed to proceed to its conclusion, 
whatever this may be, with no at- 
tempt to inflame public opinion in 
one direction or the other in ad- 
vance. 
! 
HE word “soviet” has a little more 
to do than ordinary labor union 
standards would seem to allow, even 
if kept strictly within its own limits. 
An untold quantity of printer’s ink 
and paper, and some editorial energy 
to boot, was wasted last week in ap- 
plying it to a temporary wave of stu- 
dent horse-play in a Kansas college. 
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Ebullitions of the kind, where masses 
of young men are gathered together, 
are as old as hyman history, and the 
colleges have less serious trouble with 
them to-day than they have had in 
days gone by. In times when events 
of real importance are crowding the 
mails and wires beyond the limits of 
the paper supply for printing, the 
news agencies may well allow tales 
of college “‘soviets” to pass unher- 
alded into the oblivion which, at least 
in the place of their origin, would 
swallow them up in a week. Isn’t the 
exploiting of college mare’s nests 
growing just a little stale for real 
newspapers? 


T= Review is very glad to give 

space to the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America to tell 
its own story. In its campaign for 
a third of a billion dollars it will un- 
doubtedly be successful. But the very 
magnitude of its assured accomplish- 
ment, the very ease of it, once the 
efficient machinery is put in action, 
give rise to more doubts than can 
fairly be disposed of in a paragraph. 
In the first place, a third of a billion 
is a large sum of money; if that 
amount is needed to enable the 
churches to do the work they ought 
to do, so much is not too much to ask 
for and to receive. But is there any 
assurance that it will not fall into the 
hands of leaders who are energetic 
and resourceful rather than well-bal- 
anced and mindful of the vital im- 
portance of pursuing only right 
methods and appropriate objects? 
Will the church, with this great in- 
crease in material prosperity, stead- 
fastly refuse to aim at political 
power? Will it cling to its spiritual 
treasures and avoid the temptation— 
which has been alluringly placed be- 
fore it by sentimental radicals 
having their own notions as to what 
a regenerated church may accom- 
plish—to become the clearing-house 
of industrial disputes? On the an- 
swer to such questions hinges the 
success or failure of this enlarged 
programme. It is not impertinent to 
remind the ministers of religion that 
their own estate is subject, in this 
period of change, to the same dangers 
that beset the body politic. 





The Anomaly at the 
White House 


HE question of what constitutes 
“inability” of the President to 
perform the duties of his office, which 
greatly exercised the public mind a 
few weeks ago, ceased to be acute 
when the marked improvement in Mr. 
Wilson’s health set in. This improve- 
ment appears to be maintained. It 
is manifested both by his occasional 
appearances in the public streets, and 
by a number of vigorous acts in re- 
lation to great public questions. Even 
at the worst, there was a marked ab- 
sence of pressure for action of any 
kind on the subject, and now nobcdy 
is thinking of disturbance of his exec- 
utive powers during the remainder of 
his term of office. There is even seri- 
ous thought of his candidacy for a 
third term. 

Nevertheless, the situation at the 
seat of government is in the highest 
degree abnormal. The mighty power 
of the Presidency is being wielded, 
and there is every prospect of its con- 
tinuing to be wielded for eleven 
months more, by a man apparently in 
full possession of his mental vigor, 
and certainly in possession of a will 
of extraordinary inflexibility, but 
almost completely withdrawn from 
all those influences and aids which 
are supposed, as a matter of course, 
to be indispensable to the wise and 
safe exercise of those faculties in the 
direction of that tremendous power. 
There is abundant reason to believe 
that, even if the President were by 
nature as much inclined to take ad- 
vice as in point of fact he is disin- 
clined to do so, the state of his phys- 
ical health would forbid this being 
burdened by the consideration of the 
complex, troublesome, and often in- 
tensely trying developments of a sit- 
uation of unexampled difficulty and 
seriousness. Unless it be supposed 
that the judgments at which he ar- 
rived many months ago are infallible 
guides for his conduct in the present 
and in the future—subject neither to 
revision on their merits, nor to modi- 
fication on account of the emergence 
of new facts and new problems—we 
have before us the spectacle of the 


ship of state being steered by a helms- 
man who gets but meagre indications 
either of its position or of the state 
of things by which it is surrounded. 
The discharge of Secretary Lansing 
on the ground that he called the Cabi- 
net together in informal meetings has 
not been followed by the holding of 
Cabinet meetings, either formal or 
informal, at the call of the President. 
The access to him of public men, 
whether from the Cabinet or from 
Congress, is so slight as to be practi- 
cally nil. Senators of his own party, 
who had faithfully stood by him 
through months of struggle over the 
treaty, are as much in the dark as 
anybody else concerning his inten- 
tions on that subject, as well as on 
all others. 

In his insistence upon carrying on 
the Government after this fashion, 
Mr. Wilson is violating no provision 
of the Constitution. But for the 
wholesome working of any system of 
government, something more is re- 
quired than observance of the positive 
injunctions upon which it is based. 
Great as is the inherent power of the 
Presidency, and comprehensive as its 
expansion has been, owing to the 
ever-increasing scope and importance 
of governmental functions, such an 
exercise of that power as we are now 
witnessing has never been contem- 
plated as possible. It is, indeed, a 
distinguishing feature of our system, 
as contrasted with the parliamentary 
régime of which the British Govern- 
ment is the great model, that the 
American chief executive is abso- 
lutely independent of any outside con- 
trol. Our history has furnished many 
notable instances of the aggressive 
and inflexible exercise of that inde- 
pendence. Andrew Jackson in his 
uncompromising determination to de- 
stroy the United States Bank, Grover 
Cleveland in his unflinching stand for 
sound money, are outstanding exam- 
ples of adamantine firmness on the 
part of American Presidents. But | 
these were assertions of executive 
power relating to single definite is- 
sues of fixed policy, by Presidents who 
maintained normal relations with 
their Constitutional advisers and who 
were in normal touch with the events 
and with the influences of their time. 
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They involved no arrogation by the 
President of the right to wield su- 
preme power without those safe- 
guards for its proper exercise which 
are prescribed not only by the spirit 
of our Constitution, but by the obvi- 
ous principles of rational government. 
It may be objected that it is idle 
to make these criticisms when noth- 
ing can be proposed by way of 
remedy. But surely the recognition 
of a grave and unexpected evil is one 
of the first requirements of intelli- 
gent public opinion among a free 
people. Nobody knows what the com- 
ing eleven months may bring forth. 
The oversight of our foreign relations 
has lately been transferred from the 
hands of a trained and seasoned pub- 
lic servant, and placed in charge of a 
man not marked out for the post 
either by experience or by personal 
qualifications. At any moment the 
most crucial decisions may be taken 
without proper consideration either 
in the State Department or at the 
White House. There is no reason to 
expect that, when such a question 
arises, there will be that grave con- 
sideration, that effective taking of 
counsel, which is supposed to be the 
special function of important meet- 
ings of the Cabinet. In sweeping 
aside everything which, in the course 
of our history, and indeed as a result 
of the most elementary principles of 
human relationship, has grown up as 
a mitigation of the absolutism of the 
Presidency, Mr. Wilson has opened up 
possibilities of danger in our system 
of government which no previous ex- 
perience had given reason to appre- 
hend. Against the possible aberra- 
tions of a self-willed sick man, en- 
trenched in the seclusion of the White 
House and wielding without abate- 
ment the immense power of the Presi- 
dency, our Constitution and laws fur- 
nish no protection. If we can not 
count on the good will of the incum- 
bent and on his recognition of the 
-undefined, but nevertheless univer- 
sally recognized, obligations of such 
a situation, we are helpless. Whether 
anything can be done about it or not, 
it is manifestly the duty of the Ameri- 
can people to recognize the fact and 
to take account of the possibilities 
which it discloses. 





Labor and the Indus- 
trial Conference 


O understand what the Industrial 
Conference at Washington has 
done it is essential constantly to 
bear in mind two vital points—one 
relating to the general conditions of 
industry, the other to the settlement 
of disputes. 

In its treatment of the general 
problem of improved industrial con- 
ditions, the Conference confines 
itself to recommendations the effi- 
cacy of which will depend solely on 
the weight that the report of the 
Conference may have in swaying the 
minds of employers and employed, 
either directly or through the influ- 
ence of public opinion. No mecha- 
nism whatever is provided for put- 
ting into effect any of the general 
recommendations of the Commission 
which deal with the normal relations 
between employers and employed. 
Whether the subject be employee 
representation, profit-sharing, gain- 
sharing, or hours of labor, all that 
the Conference report does in discus- 
sing it is to express its estimate of 
the degree of importance to be at- 
tached to the matter, of the prospect 
of its advancement as indicated by 
past experience, and of the means 
which it would be wise to adopt in 
promoting the object in question. 
On the particular question of “em- 
ployee representation” —shop-coun- 
cils and the like—the report does not 
content itself with the absence of 
any governmental proposal, but ex- 
plicitly says that “it is not a field for 
legislation, because the form which 
employee representation should take 
may vary in every plan.” That is a 
good reason, but there is a deeper 
reason, as the Conference is doubt- 
less fully aware; the fact being that 
it refrains from proposing legisla- 
tion not only on this point, but on 
any of the points relating to the 
actual conduct of industry. 

In regard to the settlement of dis- 
putes, the Conference does propose 
the establishment of an elaborate 
system of governmental machinery; 
but compulsion is no part of the pur- 
pose of that machinery. Every ef- 


fort is directed towards making 
resort to the mechanism almost in- 
evitable if composition of the trouble 
by the parties immediately interested 
proves unattainable; but the right to 
strike is not interfered with, nor is 
the decision of the governmental 
agency, when resorted to, binding un- 
less the parties have assented to the 
decision in advance. Mr. Hoover, 
who is generally understood to have 
been a dominating factor in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, has taken 
occasion, since the issue of the report, 
to contrast the Conference plan for 
the settlement of disputes with that 
recently adopted by the Kansas Leg- 
islature in the case of essential indus- 
tries. Mr. Hoover regards the Kan- 
sas plan as substantially identical 
with the scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration which, so hopefully acclaimed 
when introduced in Australasia a 
number of years ago, is now gener- 
ally acknowledged to have broken 
down; and it is his opinion that any 
compulsory plan is inherently des- 
tined to failure. We believe that this 
is at least certainly true of any plan 
of national scope; and accordingly we 
feel that the Conference has done very 
wisely in undertaking no more than 
to bring to bear upon a dispute a 
well-considered mechanism of inquiry 
and adjudication, the efficacy of which 
will depend either on voluntary sub- 
mission or on the effective focusing 
of public opinion upon the points at 
issue. 

The character of this machinery 
was set forth in sufficient detail in 
the preliminary report of the Con- 
ference issued on December 29 last. 
In the Review for January 3 we dis- 
cussed the character and merits of the 
plan. The final report does not 
modify it in any important respect. 
We sincerely hope that the plan will 
be adopted by Congress, with such 
modifications as competent discussion 
may indicate to be desirable. But 
it was evident from the start, and it 
is still more evident now, that the 
project will meet with opposition both 
from the capitalist side and from 
the labor-union side. It solves none 
of the inveterate problems over which 
the struggles of two generations have 
been carried on; it does not under- 
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take to solve them. Fundamentally, 
however, the opposition from either 
side is due to a fear that it will some- 
how strengthen the other. Men look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the 
great organizations of capital fear 
that it will strengthen the position of 
the great organizations of labor; and 
the heads of the great labor organiza- 
tions fear that, while it does not in 
any explicit way interfere with their 
functions, it will lessen their hold on 
the situation when any crucial con- 
test is on. To our mind, the great 
merit of the plan is that it recog- 
nizes the abiding character of the 
forces on both sides, that it does not 
seek to eliminate or to emasculate 
either, but that it provides means for 
reducing to a minimum the clashes 
between them. To reject it would be 
to refuse to try an experiment against 
which no vital objection has been 
raised, and in favor of which there 
seems to us to stand the promise of 
innumerable opportunities for the 
averting of blind and disastrous in- 
dustrial warfare. 

Mr. Gompers objects not only to 
the plan for the adjustment of dis- 
putes, but also to the general rec- 
ommendations of the Conference. 
Among these the report lays most 
stress upon the idea of “employee 
representation.” The phrase itself is 
happily chosen to cover what “has 
been discussed under different names 
and forms, such as shop committees, 
shop councils, works councils, rep- 
resentative government in industry, 
and others.” The Conference satis- 
fied itself, after extensive inquiry, 
that experience in many industrial 
concerns in this country justifies the 
belief that a widespread introduction 
of these methods will have a benefi- 
cent effect not only upon the rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployed, and upon the well-being of 
the latter, but also upon our indus- 
trial productivity. Whether this con- 
clusion is correct or not, surely it 
can not justly be made the subject 
of bitter attack. For the recommen- 
dation of the Conference will not be 
adopted in a wholesale fashion. The 
most it can do is to direct more seri- 
ous attention to a plan which in the 
past few years has been attracting 


much interest. Mr. Gompers fears 
that any development of organization 
among the employees within a plant 
will lessen their allegiance to the 
great national organizations which, 
he asserts, are the sole efficient pro- 
tectors of the rights of labor. But it 
is manifest that no such lessening of 
allegiance follows as a necessary con- 
sequence of that closer union among 
the workers of a single plant which 
the plan of employee representation 
institutes. As a matter of fact, the 
plan has worked successfully with all 
possible relations of the men to the 
unions. If it is instituted in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down 
in the Conference report, it will evi- 
dently interfere with the power of 
the union only in cases where the 
workmen themselves feel that that 
power is exercised in a tyrannical 
way. 

The report says a good word for 
profit-sharing, but recognizes the se- 
vere limitations to which it is subject. 
It points out that “gain sharing” is 
free from the difficulties of profit- 
sharing, in that here the extra reward 
of the worker is based on actual in- 
crease of production and not on the 
chances of profit and loss connected 
with the business conduct of the en- 
terprise. It takes up, also, such broad 
questions as those affecting hours of 
labor, housing, etc. A very important 
class of recommendations are those 
relating to unemployment. Among 
these is one for the establishment of 
“a system of employment exchanges, 
municipal, State and Federal, which 
shall in effect create a national em- 
ployment service”; another relates to 
the devising of methods for diminish- 
ing seasonal variations in industries 
in which they have very evil effects, 
such as coal mining and building. On 
the special status of labor in public 
utilities, and of public employees, ap- 
propriate recommendations are made. 
In all these matters the Conference 
says things that are well considered 
and helpful. It is to be hoped that the 
report will be widely read. It is cal- 
culated to promote the best tendencies 
in the ranks of employers, of labor, 
and of the public. But it can not 
be said that the report along these 
general lines does more than this. 


Nor was more to be expected; the 
danger was rather that an ambitious 
attempt at the solution of insoluble 
problems might be undertaken, with 
the consequence of that mischief 
which always attends the raising of 
false hopes. 

It is not upon the general recom- 
mendations of the Conference, but 
upon its plan for the adjustment of 
industrial disputes, that public atten- 
tion should be chiefly centred. This 
is a definite proposal—not going to 
the root of the trouble indeed, but 
holding out the prospect of a real ad- 
vance. We trust that the plan will be 
considered, in Congress and out, upon 
its merits, and not be enveloped in the 
haze of a vague and scattering dis- 
cussion of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of questions concerning the 
welfare of labor, or the principles of 
industrial management. 


The Centralia Murder 
Trial 


HE days have been filled with im- 
portant doings of their own 
since last November, and the Armis- 
tice Day troubles that cost four lives 
in Centralia, Washington, are all but 
forgotten outside the region of their 
occurrence. Eastern papers have 
done little more than record the ver- 
dict, in the case of the ten members 
of the I. W. W. who were brought to 
trial for the death of one of the vic- 
tims of that day’s tragedy. Seven of 
the ten were declared guilty of mur- 
der in the second degree, one was 
pronounced insane, and two were 
acquitted. The State had contended 
for a verdict of murder in the first 
degree. 

The newspapers of the Northwest 
express sharp dissent from this ver- 
dict, contending that the facts of the 
case left no tenable middle ground be- 
tween shooting in permissible self- 
defense and premeditated murder. If 
the jury had accepted the theory of 
self-defense, acquittal was the only 
verdict possible. By holding the 
seven men all equally guilty, they 
say, the jury indicated its belief that 
they were acting by such preconcerted 
arrangement as to come fully within 
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the definition of first-degree murder. 
The Nation takes the result as prov- 
ing that the prosecution was unable 
to make out its case, and that there- 
fore there was no plan to attack the 
procession. This forces the conclu- 
sion, it holds, that the killing took 
place in a riot which followed an at- 
tack by the marchers on the I. W. W. 
hall. A witness before the coroner’s 
jury, himself a member of the pa- 
rade, is said to have testified to an 
attack on the hall, and the firing of 
a volley from within when the door 
was forced open. This the Nation 
uses to substantiate its position. 

This leaves out of account, how- 
ever, the evidence produced at the 
trial that the paraders were fired 
upon from three different points out- 
side and at a distance from the hall, 
by I. W. W. men armed in advance. 
The defense could not break down 
the testimony that Warren O. Grimm, 
the one of the victims on whose kill- 
ing the indictment in this trial was 
based, received his fatal wound at 
too great a distance from the hall to 
have been shot in immediate resis- 
tance to an attempt to force an en- 
trance. The defense was not in 
position to deny that I. W. W. men 
were stationed under arms at differ- 
ent points commanding the route of 
the parade, but sought to justify this 
as permissible preparation for the 
defense of their hall against possible 
attack. The court instructed the 
jury, however, that the plea of self- 
defense could not cover the taking of 
human life under such circumstances. 
It must be remembered that the sol- 
diers on parade were marching 
wholly unarmed. 

To take the second-degree verdict 
as conclusive proof that the prosecu- 
tion had failed to substantiate its 
contention is to neglect more than one 
well-known tendency in the working 
of our jury system. Cases are not 
infrequent in which a jury as a whole 
assents to a milder verdict because 
of its knowledge that some one or 
more of its members will never agree 
to the sterner conclusion warranted 
by the evidence. In the material of 
which American juries are made, too, 
there is a very widespread tendency 
to flinch from a verdict which will 


involve the probability of the death 
sentence. Under the State law in this 
case, if a first-degree verdict had been 
rendered the decision between the 
death penalty and life imprisonment 
would have devolved upon the jury 
itself, while in case of a second-de- 
gree verdict the assessment of the 
penalty is left to the court. The 
opportunity to escape this solemn re- 
sponsibility would act as a strong 
incentive, with many jurymen, to 
avoid the sterner verdict on any 
ground not felt to constitute a delib- 
erate violation of sworn duty. We 
can not read precisely what was in 
the minds of the jurymen at Monte- 
sano, but it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that their verdict was a not 
unusual softening of a sterner con- 
clusion really justified by the evi- 
dence, rather than a determination to 
pronounce a sentence of guilt in some 
form when the failure of the prosecu- 
tion to make good its contention really 
demanded an acquittal. For there is 
force in the contention of the Port- 
land Oregonian, which gave very 
close attention to the case as devel- 
oped during the trial, that the 
shooting was either an outright assas- 
sination or a justifiable act of self- 
defense. 

We have seen no indication that the 
defendants did not have a fair trial. 
The jury was solemnly charged that 
they were to be considered as indi- 
viduals, indicted for the specific of- 
fense of killing Warren O. Grimm. 
Their membership in the I. W. W. 
must not be taken into account, nor 
the fact that others were killed at 
the same time. Instruction was also 
given by the court that the confession 
of Loren Roberts, alleged by the coun- 
sel for the defense to be insane, must 
not be allowed to have any weight 
against any of the other defendants. 
It is true that an informal “labor 
jury,” appointed by labor organiza- 
tions to watch the trial and render 
its own verdict, pronounced in favor 
of acquittal. But it is also true that 
one member of this “jury,” called 
before the courts as a witness, was 
obliged to admit that he had been aid- 
ing the attorneys for the defense in 
securing testimony. The prosecutor, 
dissatisfied with the mildness of the 


verdict in view of the testimony pre- 
sented, has given notice that indict- 
ments for murder in the first degree 
of another of the victims will be im- 
mediately pressed against the same 
men. t 

Perhaps the worst of all attempts 
to explain the shooting was made by 
the Nation just after its occurrence: 

The country is reaping what it has sown; it 
has been teaching millions how to kill. It has 
expounded the doctrine that the way to punish 
a fellow you do not like was to apply “force 
without stint” to him, and we are now wit- 
nessing the private application of the doctrine 
on a large scale. The most lawless continue 


to be judges and district attorneys and law 
officers generally. 


The genesis of the Centralia murders 
lay not in the war, but in the unrea- 
soning distrust and hatred of all 
orderly legal processes imbedded in 
the ignorant and unruly minds of 
such men as largely make up the 
I. W. W., emboldened to the point of 
criminal action by just such wild 
words as those which we have quoted. 


France and England 


oo the French and English 

fought shoulder to shoulder, 
and British convoys of reinforce- 
ments and wounded were crossing 
and re-crossing the Channel, the lack 
of a tunnel connection between the 
two countries was much deplored by 
the British, and the conviction was 
general on both sides of the water 
that, after the war, an under-sea thor- 
oughfare would be built which would 
symbolize their friendship in a prac- 
tical and permanent form. “England 
must remain an island,” said Lloyd 
George in disapproval of the plan. 
But though she maintained her geo- 
graphic insularity, politically Great 
Britain will never be able to reén- 
trench herself in “splendid isolation.” 
The war has made her a peninsula on 
the political map of Europe, and no 
successful opposition against the 
Channel tunnel can sever it from the 
Continent. 

That being so, it is a matter of the 
greatest consequence to Europe that 
England should live on the best of 
terms with her immediate Continen- 
tal neighbor, and the friends of both 
countries will therefore view with 
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anxiety the symptoms of an estrange- 
ment which grow, week by week, in 
number and strength. A tempera- 
mental difference is at the bottom of 
this disagreement. In the Briton, 
less emotional than his French com- 
rade in arms, hatred against the 
beaten foe will sooner subside than 
in the Frenchman. The latter’s more 
open exposure to the enemy’s revenge, 
and the recollection of severer suf- 
ferings than England has borne, add 
the force of argument to the im- 
ponderable strength of instinctive 
feelings. This deep-rooted difference 
of temperament, accentuated by ex- 
ternal circumstances, accounts for the 
clash between British criticism and 
French advocacy of the terms of the 
peace with Germany. 

Of late, however, French insistence 
on their justice, and on the danger of 
mitigation, has taken the form of an 
indictment of England. It is Eng- 
land that prevented the pushing for- 
ward of the military frontier to the 
Rhine, it is England that prevented 
the creation of a great Poland, it is 
England that, by urging leniency 
towards Germany, sacrificed the 
safety and reconstruction of France 
to the demands of the British Labor 
Party. The bitter tone in which 
these grievances are worded by M. 
René Pinon in the New Europe, by 
Pertinax in the Echo de Paris, by M. 
Barthou in the Chamber of Deputies, 
creates the impression that in Paris 
this conflict of British and French 
policies is felt to be due to an inten- 
tion, on the part of the London Gov- 
ernment, to block the vital interests 
of France at all points. “Eng- 
land,” says M. Barthou, “is ready to 
recognize the Soviet Government as 
soon as she assures herself of the 
greatest possible advantages she can 
get.” M. Pinon complains of “un- 
friendly intrigues of British agents 
in Syria to disgust France with 
Syria and the Syrians with France, 
and insinuates that King Feisal is 
still supported by Great Britain. 
Even England’s whole-hearted sup- 
port of the League of Nations is 
called into question; it affords her a 
pretext for holding her hands free 
and backing out of definite agree- 
ments. 


How much truth is there in these 
accusations? That Lloyd George’s 
foreign policy, in spite of his late de- 
nunciation of Labor, has largely been 
guided by the wish to conciliate the 
British Labor Party, is undeniable, 
but it is not Labor alone that insists 
on mitigation of the peace terms. A 
large body of Liberal opinion in Eng- 
land is no less in favor of leniency. 
But there would be far less of this 
sentiment if the British public could 
be brought to see great force in the 
French contention that a revision in 
favor of Germany is detrimental to 
the vital interests of France. Though 
the man at the head of affairs in 
England be himself not guided by 
any principles, the powerful body of 
British opinion which he can not af- 
ford to ignore is actuated by no self- 
ish motives, but earnestly wishes to 
see France fully indemnified and re- 
stored and Europe at peace. 

French statesmen oppose the opti- 
mistic belief in the efficacy of mercy 
as the surest safeguard against the 
lust for revenge with the realistic 
plea that nothing except superior 
strength can protect France from 
German revenge. The Government 
of France is determined, if need be, 
to act independently of her Allies in 
enforcing the strict execution of the 
treaty, even at the price of fresh mili- 
tary burdens for the country. Only 
an intimate knowledge of the spirit 
presiding at present over the German 
people and its Government, a knowl- 
edge we do not pretend to possess, 
could give one the right to condemn 
this attitude of the French as in- 
transigeant. But we deplore it be- 
cause of the dangers that will result 
from it both to France herself and to 
Europe. Even if Marshal Foch suc- 
ceeds, which we do not doubt he can, 
in carrying out his plan of reprisals, 
France will have paid too high a price 
for her safety from a questionable 
danger by the sacrifice of the Entente 
Cordiale. 

And of this there is a real danger. 
If isolated action, involving French 
occupation of more German terri- 
tory, should lead to the political iso- 
lation of France, the security which 
the possession of military guar- 
antees will give her will be neu- 


tralized by the loss of her inter- 
national connections, which will 
make her seem a less formidable 
enemy in the eyes of a vindictive Ger- 
many. France isolated means a 
relatively stronger Germany, al- 
though under compulsion of Marshal 
Foch’s military measures the reduc- 
tion of the German army be carried 
out to the letter of the treaty. What 
more can Foch expect than to deprive 
Germany, for a certain length of 
time, of the means of revenge? The 
spirit of revenge he can not quell, 
by force of arms, in a nation of sixty 
millions. If it will be revenged, it 
will recover the means, in spite of 
peace treaties and military guaran- 
tees. France, in her state of physical 
and financial exhaustion, will scarcely 
be able to bear for long the burden 
which the possession of those guaran- 
tees entails. And, as Millerand said 
in the Chamber: “France will be to- 
morrow as she was yesterday, the 
first victim of a new assault.” 

But to England also the danger 
would again be as great as it was six 
years ago. England can not, for her 
own sake, allow France to put herself 
into an impossible position. To the 
express demands of the French an- 
nexationists, indeed, British opinion 
can never be brought to assent. But 
British statesmen can do a great deal 
towards conciliating France by re- 
moving the suspicions which, with 
more or less justice, are being har- 
bored in Paris and which are respon- 
sible for the present irritation. The 
Entente Cordiale ought not to fall a 
victim to an incompatibility of tem- 
per which can be controlled by a wise 
and circumspect statesmanship. 
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Behind the Financing of China 


(IN FOUR PARTS—PART TWO) 

“(‘HINA,” said my official Chinese 

friend, “by force of circum- 
stances is on the auction block—it 
would pay the world a thousandfold 
to underwrite her instead of letting 
Japanese yen control our potentiali- 
ties.” 

That statement was made in Peking 
at a time when the armistice had for 
the moment halted the finance that is 
undermining China’s integrity. Even 
then, a movement was being pushed 
quietly by an inner circle of friends 
of the Chinese Republic. Meetings 
were held at certain private resi- 
dences where foreigners representing 
official and unofficial interests worked 
upon schemes to provide for the in- 
ternational financing of China along 
codperative lines. From the first 
there was general recognition that the 
legitimate vested interests of all the 
Powers would have to be protected in 
an equitable way, and that, on the 
other hand, the effective blocking of 
the extension of spheres of influence 
was imperative. 

Well-wishers of China have been 
long convinced that the only way to 
keep China intact is to pool the con- 
flicting interests, pro-rate the entire 
development of the country among 
the interested Powers, and thus end 
political manipulation by outside in- 
fluence. There was nothing new dip- 
lomatically in the proposal. The idea 
was behind Secretary of State Knox’s 
proposals to “neutralize,” or interna- 
tionally control, the Manchurian rail- 
way development in 1909-10. It 
cropped up in another form in the 
evolution of the Six Power Group to 
make China a huge loan for reorgani- 
zation shortly before the war. 

Our withdrawal from this interna- 
tional bloc, it will be remembered, 
was forced by the Wilson Adminis- 
tration in 1913. The abrupt action 
of President Wilson at that time 
caused a great deal of distrust be- 
tween our bankers and the foreign 
banking groups, who could not under- 
stand how such a step could be taken 
by the American Government without 
our financial interests having fore- 





knowledge of the move. While it 
may not seem strange to us now, we 
must bear in mind that at the time 
the world had not accustomed itself to 
the President’s instinctive recourse 
to obstructive measures the moment 
his conceptions of statecraft were 
crossed. Thus, instead of helping to 
modify, as he thought best, the terms 
then proposed to China, he would 
have nothing to do with them. The 
President’s interposition served to 
hold up action until the outbreak of 
the European war. Henceforth, the 
European members of what became 
the Five Power Group could give little 
heed to even their vital interests in 
the East, except where the war itself 
disastrously crossed them. 

The working out of events gave 
Japan the free hand in the Orient 
which has so tremendously compli- 
cated any settlement of the situation. 
With Japan financial diplomacy has 
meant everything. She has risen 
from the position of a debtor nation, 
heavily encumbered by borrowings 
abroad, to that of a Power with a 
surplus of funds. Instead of being 
chronically sapped, Japan was able 
to embark on the sapping of her 
neighbor. 

The three periods of Japan’s finan- 
cial growth in China’s development 
vividly show what has happened. 
Until 1909, when she began to recover 
from the strain of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, which had given her a foot- 
hold in Manchuria, the Japanese in- 
vestments were of small importance 
outside of the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces. From the year 1909, however, 
to the outbreak of the European 
struggle, her investments rose per- 
ceptibly; they reached the total of 
approximately 50,000,000 yen—say 
$25,000,000. The distribution of 
Japan’s surplus capital was, in many 
ways, not unlike those of other 
Powers: railway loans in her South 
Manchurian sphere; advances on 
communications in the Yangtse Val- 
ley; and a series of credits to the 
great Hanyehping Iron Works in 
Hankow, the Chicago of China. It 
was in the last of these advances that 


the purpose of Japanese loans began 
to show itself—to gain political 
domination over China’s development 
by first mortgages which should close 
to other Powers possible avenues of 
investment. 

A great increase in lending on these 
lines began with the opening of the 
Great War. Between 1914 and 1916, 
the Okuma Ministry negotiated 
12,000,000 yen worth of loans; it was 
the Foreign Minister, too, of the “lib- 
eral” Okuma who directed Japan’s 
diplomatic assault on China in 1915. 
The negotiations over the Twenty-one 
Demands gave Japan privileges 
directly affecting the situation at the 
present moment, for they secured to 
Japanese capital a monopoly of de- 
velopment in five Chinese provinces 
and part of a dependency until the 
year 2002. 

Under the premiership of Terauchi, 
the aggressive Japanese elements in- 
trigued with the Chinese militarists, 
between 1916 and 1918, to pile up a 
huge total of non-productive loans, 
for they were advanced for military 
or administrative purposes. They 
were accompanied by the most objec- 
tionable practices, a literal debauch- 
ing of a nation, for (1) they were 
consummated in the main illegally, 
without recourse to the duly consti- 
tuted authorities; (2) they carried an 
abnormally high rate of interest; (3) 
adequate supervision over expendi- 
ture was deliberately omitted to per- 
mit diversion to unworthy ends; (4) 
they mortgaged to Japan national 
assets threatening China’s security 
and not infrequently violating rights 
held by other Powers. 

According to information from 
American official sources, China is 
said to have borrowed from Japan, 
during 1917 and 1918, about 250,000,- 
000 Chinese dollars—mines of all 
kinds, national forests, strategic rail- 
ways, etc., being pledged as security. 
These advances were largely wasted 
in the struggle between the Northern 
and the Southern parties in China, 
as Japanese statesmen well knew 
they would be, and they served to 
prolong China’s internal conflict. 
Even the much-heralded liberalism of 
the Hara Ministry has not been able 
to stop this subsidizing of China’s 
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ruin by Japan’s Military Party, and 
the grand total of political and so- 
called economic loans made to China 
by Japan now exceeds, in all proba- 
bility, half a billion yen—say, $300,- 
000,000 gold in round numbers. 

When the news of the armistice 
broke over the Far East, something 
like panic took possession of the 
Japanese Foreign Office and the Mili- 
tary Party. They felt that the Peace 
Conference would upset all their 
plans. “Had the organization of the 
New Consortium been brought at 
once to a conclusion after the armis- 
tice,” one of the foreign officials 
directly concerned with the formation 
of the international financing project 
intimated to me recently, “the Japa- 
nese would have been only too glad to 
come in on the best terms we would 
give them. Now the situation has 
changed. The results of the Peace 
Conference have enabled Japan to 
hold off and dicker for her own con- 
ditions.” 

It is natural that Japan should 
wish to see the fruits of her high 
finance validated; namely, excluded 
from the scope of the Consortium, 
which latter she would like to wreck, 


Constantinople 


HE problem of Constantinople and of 
_& the status of the Ottoman Turks in 
Islam, like everything else in this world 
of space and time, is confused or ex- 
plained by the principle of relativity. We 
have learned copiously of late that a 
thing is what it is always in relation to 
some other thing and never absolutely. 
That applies here most exactly. The 
Turks are one thing to themselves, an- 
other thing to the Arabs, and yet a third 
thing to the far-away Moslems of India. 
It would be easy to establish for them 
still more relativities; but in these three 
we have the cardinal points for our pres- 
ent problem. Similarly, the Caliphate is 
one thing for the Turks, another thing 
for the Arabs, and a third very different 
thing for Indian Islam. And, finally, the 
Turks feel in one way about their own 
status in Constantinople; the Arabs feel 
in another way about that same status 
of the Turks; and India has to it still 
another attitude. In all this the Turkish 
and the Arab positions have been clear 
for long, almost for centuries; but the 
reactions of Indian Moslems are quite 
modern, are in all probability hardly 


as she did our dollar diplomacy in 
Manchuria just a decade ago. She 
has made large preliminary advances 
and her business system at home is 
overextended and tied hand-and-foot 
with the success of her schemes for 
expansion. These require title to 
Manchuria’s future for a century; a 
similar grip must be fastened on the 
Shantung Peninsula; a like penetra- 
tion must be assured into Mongolia. 
Hundreds of miles of communications 
will thus be ear-marked for Japanese 
capitalists; and the natural resources 
Japan so lacks will become hers as 
the nominal tenant of China. 

The control of such interests is the 
stake in the fight being waged by the 
Powers that advocate international 
coéperation in the development of 
China, under American leadership, 
as opposed to the yen diplomacy of 
a predatory nationalism. The Con- 
sortium offers the only fair solution 
for this conflict of Japanese ambi- 
tions, Chinese rights, and the grouped 
interests of the other Powers. The 
bringing about of this is the inward- 
ness of the Lamont financial mission 
we have just sent to the Far East. 

CHARLES HODGES 


and the Turks 


clear, even yet, to their own conscious- 
ness, and have been deeply affected—the 
orthodox Moslems would say, perverted— 
by a couple of generations of English 
education. In all probability the old- 
fashioned Moslems of India, who have 
learned their Islam in Arabic or in Per- 
sian and not from English books, think 
of the whole complicated tangle of rela- 
tionships much as do the Moslems of the 
nearer East and if, from motives of pol- 
icy, they fall in with the drift around 
them, do so with a full understanding 
of its unhistorical character. 

I. The Turks, to themselves, are pri- 
marily Turks and secondarily Moslems. 
This may not hold consciously of the 
masses; but it does so unconsciously. To 
them an Arab, for example, is an ogre, 
an enchanter, an uncanny being; this 
comes out clearly in their popular fairy 
tales. For their leaders, on the other 
hand, the Empire is consciously the Otto- 
man Empire, and to the dream of Otto- 
manizing everything the Young Turks 
sacrificed the fruits of their revolution 
and thus sealed the fate of historical 
Turkey. They feel far greater kinship 


with the Turanian tribes which stretch 
through Asia to the Great Wall of China 
than they do with their fellow followers 
of the Prophet of Arabia. They are 
completely under the spell of racial 
nationality and, under the names of 
pan-Turanianism or Yeni Turan (New 
Turan), they dream of a restored empire 
reaching from the Avgean to China. The 
rest of the world of Islam they would 
lightly sacrifice to that. 


Naturally, then, for the Arabs, they 
are indifferent Moslems or absolute un- 
believers. The Arabs, that is all the 
Arabic-speaking peoples south of the 
Taurus and the mountains of Kurdistan, 
have known them for centuries as con- 
querors and oppressors. For them the 
Turk is a bogey, despised for stupidity, 
feared for his heavy hand, yet respected 
for a certain solid force of discipline and 
ability to pull together in subordination. 
To discipline and subordination no Arab 
will ever submit. It is an old observa- 
tion that the only thing which has ever 
unified them has been religion, and even 
that never for long. In consequence, the 
Turks were able, though with difficulty, 
to keep them under until the Arab chance 
came in the war. That common uprising 
united them for a time; now, out of the 
confusion, the Kingdom of the Hijaz, a 
dubious Kingdom of Syria and another 
still more dubious of Mesopotamia, seem 
to have arisen; but for how long none 
can prophesy. Religion, the only force 
which, according to the old and true say- 
ing, could unite them, is the one force 
which must not. That way madness lies. 
And now in recoil from foreign domina- 
tion, the attraction of a common cause 
is being found even with the Turks. Not 
that the Arabs wish the Turks back 
again; they must stay on their own side 
of the mountains. But, when all has 
been said, they are Orientals and, at 
least, nominal Moslems, trying to hold 
their own against an 2'!-devouring West, 
and if they are overthrown or weakened 
beyond measure, all Moslem peoples will 
be weakened thereby. 


But modern Indian Islam has never 
known the Turk and has never suffered 
from him: It believes quite fixedly, with 
of course varying degrees of under- 
standing, that Turkey in the past has not 
had a fair deal; has been more sinned 
against than sinning. That is, those who 
have some knowledge of the Turkish sit- 
uation and problem so believe. For the 
masses the Ottoman Sultans have been 
far-off, half-legendary rulers, the great- 
est ruling independent Moslem realms 
and meeting the kings of Christendom on 
equal terms. Now they have fallen on 
evil days, and so it is for all Moslems to 
rally to their support; the solidarity of 
Islam must mean at least as much as 
that. It is true that they have made war 
on the British Raj, and Indian Islam has. 
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fought against them loyally; but the long 
years of friendship between Britain and 
Turkey should now be remembered, and 
too great a penalty should not be im- 
posed. In this, of course, there is an im- 
mense amount of the will to believe; 
but there can not be any doubt that the 
Moslem masses in India do so believe. It 
does not mean disloyalty on their part or 
even, in any strict sense, a divided loy- 
alty; it is rather a profound sentiment 
based on community of religion and on 
ancestral devotion and respect. 

II. There can not be much doubt that 
the conception of the Caliphate is enter- 
ing upon a period of change. But the 
time is far in the future when it will be 
safe to say that it has actually changed, 
and that there need no longer be any 
fear of a reversion to the original con- 
ception. And, so far, the position of the 
canonists of Sunnite Islam has been 
unanimous and clear. The Caliph is an 
administrator only; he is the executive 
of Islam, and he administers the whole 
system of Islam as it is related to this 
world and to the world to come. Strictly 
he should do it all personally; lead in the 
mosque prayers, preach the Friday ser- 
mon, judge in the law courts, head the 
armies in war. As that is impossible, 
his office has gradually been put into 
commission, and all the functionaries 
who do these things are his delegates. 
But he has no power of legislation, or 
even of interpretation. Still less is he 
a spiritual head who can bind the con- 
sciences of the Moslems, but otherwise 
has no control over them. The systems 
of theology and of canon law have been 
formulated by the inerrant Agreement of 
the Moslem people, and he must accept 
these and can administer only these. He 
may have his own opinion; but that is 
only as an individual Moslem and not as 
Caliph. In consequence no non-Moslem 
sovereign state can allow him any au- 
thority with regard to its Moslem sub- 
jects. That would mean, at the least, 
that he was a suzerain, however that 
term may be defined, and it might mean 
that he could interfere at any point in 
the administration of that state. 

So, ideally, the canonists put it; the 
practice has, of course, varied greatly; 
but has always been based on the funda- 
mental fact that the Caliph is the execu- 
tive in the state. Also, as priesthood of 
any kind is unknown to Sunnite Islam, 
he has never been an authority in his 
own right in spiritual things. To the 
Turks the Caliphate came after their 
conquest of Egypt in 1517 by legacy from 
the last Abbasid Caliph, then resident 
there. This transfer was perfectly legal 
if accepted and ratified by the people, 
and since then the Ottoman Sultans have 
been formally elected Caliph by the 
Shaikh al-Islam, acting as representative 
of the people, at the time of their inau- 
guration as Sultan. But for them these 


two titles were of very different practical 
value. The title of Sultan meant that 
they were rulers of the factual Ottoman 
state, while Caliph meant only a claim to 
rule over a vague Moslem world. It was 
of far greater importance to them to ex- 
tend the actual Ottoman boundaries— 
especially so as to include the Sacred 
Cities, Mecca and Medina—than to stress 
an historical and practically impossible 
headship. It is true that later, within 
the last couple of centuries, Turkish dip- 
lomats found the Caliphate useful as a 
card to play in their game with the Eu- 
ropean Powers. They found that the 
idea of spiritual headship, of a papacy 
in fact, was current among these Powers 
and acceptable to them, and that the pos- 
session of such a status would add 
greatly to the influence and dignity in 
Europe of the Ottoman state. It gave 
Turkey, in the eyes of Europe, that hege- 
mony of the Moslem world which she de- 
sired, while, being spiritual only, it 
seemed to do away with all fear of Turk- 
ish meddling with the Moslem subjects 
of European Powers. Naturally then, 
this misconception of the Caliphate was 
encouraged, and Turkey’s possession of 
the title was emphasized. The European 
Powers were misled, or, at least, public 
opinion in Europe was, while Moslems in 
general and the Moslem subjects of these 
Powers in. particular knew very well that 
the recognition of the Ottoman Caliphate 
meant that the Sultan was overlord de 
jure and in part de facto to all Europe. 
Meanwhile, for the Arabs or Arabic 
speakers, the Caliphate meant the Suc- 
cessorship of the Prophet, and was lim- 
ited by accepted tradition in such ways 
as legally to exclude all Turks and simi- 
lar parvenus. “So long as there are two 
left of the tribe of Quraish,” says a tra- 
dition from Mohammed, “one of them 
will be Caliph and the other his helper.” 
This the Arabs always remembered, even 
when they had to submit to the force 
majeure of the Turks. The Caliphate, 
therefore, was and is for them a high 
ideal office. It reminds them that Mo- 
hammed was the Prophet of the Arabs 
and that it was under the early Caliphs 
that their race swept to victory from 
Samarcand to Spain. It reminds them of 
the days of undivided empire and of the 
future apocalyptic days when Islam will 
be led by a true Successor of the Prophet 
to the conquest of the whole earth. For 
those whose minds are not attuned to so 
lofty a strain it is reminiscent of all the 
glories of the vanished Moslem courts, of 
the Omayyads at Damascus, and the Ab- 
basids at Bagdad and the Fatimids at 
Cairo. So loaded with memories and 
hopes is the Caliphate for them—a sym- 
bol of the necessary and essential unity 
of all Islam and of the glory of the Arab 
race. Nor can they separate it from the 
long theological and legal development 
through which it has lived. Their Ca- 


liph, as Successor of the Prophet, must 
be an orthodox Moslem, as orthodoxy has 
come with them to be understood. That 
does not necessarily mean the rigors 
of the puritanic and Calvinistic Wah- 
habites; but he must himself profess 
broad, orthodox Islam—be a Sunnite in 
that sense of the term—and must regard 
himself as the head of such Moslems and 
as essentially opposed to all wanderers 
from that faith, whether they be Shi’ites 
or of minor errant sects. 

It might be thought that this last re- 
quirement should be taken for granted; 
that a Caliph must be an orthodox Mos- ° 
lem—‘‘an unbelieving Pope will never 
do!” But the view of the Caliphate to 
which Indian Islam seems to have come 
suggests caution here. For it the Cali- 
phate is now a symbol for all Islam in 
the widest conceivable sense, and their 
hope is that the Caliph of the time may 
be a centre round which all sects and par- 
ties may unite for mutual support and 
defense. They are thus, like the Turks, 
realists, but of a very different reality. 
The real thing for the Turks is the Turk- 
ish race, first the Ottomans and then all 
their connections; for Indian Moslems 
the real thing is the People of Moham- 
med, as it exists at the present day, apart 
from creed, school, or history. They are 
the only absolute Panislamists, for with 
them Panislam is not, as it was with Abd 
al-Hamid, a political means, but a faith. 
Some of their leaders may have schemes 
or ambitions; but the masses are un- 
doubtedly simple and sincere. This tend- 
ency has been long present in Islam, and 
has, from time to time, asserted itself 
in individual theologians. One of the 
greatest of them all, in the early twelfth 
feentury, said, “Keep a guard on thy 
tongue as to people who turn in worship 
towards the Ka’ba.” He meant that they 
were all to be reckoned, without ques- 
tions being asked, as fellow Moslems. 
And modern conditions in India have 
tended to foster this catholic tendency. 
All kinds of Moslem sects are there, and 
they are all face to face with the crassest 
forms of polytheism and idolatry. They 
are all, too, under the Pax Britannica, 
bound over to keep the peace not only 
with their own heretics but with these 
flagrant idolaters. Naturally they draw 
together in spirit and the All-India Mos- 
lem League is the consequence. Its Pres- 
ident was, perhaps is, the head by right 
of blood of the sect of Khajas, who were 
the Assassins of the Crusaders, and he 
himself is the lineal descendant of the 
Old Man of the Mountain—an absolute 
heretic if not an unbeliever for orthodox 
Islam. Through the English education 
of the leaders, too, they have for years 
been soaked in ideas of tolerance and 
union. In truth, church union seems to 
be in the air, and the same air is 
breathed in India as in the United States. 
Thus it came about that all Indian Mos- 
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lems, Sunnites and Shi’ites with far out 
heretical sects to which earlier Islam 
refused the name of Moslem at all, have 
united on behalf of the Turks. Less easy 
to understand is their hostility to the 
King of the Hijaz, a Moslem of unexcep- 
tionable orthodoxy and a descendant of 
the Prophet in de facto possession of the 
Sacred Cities. But he is also a rebel 
against the Ottoman Sultan, and in India 
the glamour of Constantinople and of its 
great Caliph has long worked powerfully. 
There the Indian Moslems thought they 
had found the centre and symbol of the 
Moslem world for which they had hoped. 
Other, and less ideal elements, including 
the complicated politics of Arabia itself, 
have also probably played a part; but the 
decisive movement has certainly been 
loyalty to the Ottoman Sultan. It has 
driven some of them so far that 
they have formulated a demand that 
the lost provinces—Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, especially the Sacred Cities— 
should be returned to Turkey. That is 
a hopelessly impossible position, which 
certainly does not express the mind of 
these provinces and which suggests influ- 
ence from Turkey itself. Yet it makes 
plain that for India the Ottoman Sultan- 
ate is the great fact in Western Islam. 

III. It is probable that the average 
Turk is puzzled at the prominence which 
Constantinople has come to hold in these 
discussions. He has never felt especially 
at home there; Brusa, for example, as 
compared to it, is to him home. Just as 
so many Turks have abandoned Bulgaria 
and Thrace, so he, with a comparatively 
easy mind, would move on across the 
Straits. In all Constantinople there is 
only one specially sacred place, the 
mosque built over the alleged tomb of 
Ayyub, a Companion of the Prophet, who 
fell in that first unsuccessful siege of the 
city in or about A. D. 672, nearly 800 
years before its capture. There the Otto- 
man Sultans are inaugurated by being 
girt with the sword of Othman by a dep- 
uty from the Head of the Mevleviyeh 
Dervishes at Konia. With Adrianople 
the ties are much older and closer, and 
the present threats of the Turkish army 
in Thrace to hold it by force are intel- 
ligible. 

But with the Arabs, again, the case 
is different. Constantinople, for them, 
marks a great conquest of Islam. Their 
memories carry back to the first fiery 
raids under the immediate Successors of 
the Prophet, when Constantinople was 
reached but not taken; then to the later 
long-drawn-out conflict, when the By- 
zantines reéstablished and held the lines 
of the Taurus against them. That the 
Ottomans should finally have taken, made 
their capital, and held so long that city 
of long-deferred hopes, marked them as 
great conquerors and restorers of Islam, 
and that they should now lose it would 
be bitter, even to those who have cast off 


allegiance to them. We have here, again, 
the solidarity of Islam rising above race, 
language, and local hostilities. It is a 
different matter from their personal feel- 
ing towards the Turks qua Turk, and 
very different from their feeling towards 
the Ottoman Sultan as claimant of the 
canonical Successorship of the Prophet— 
he, an interloper and “climber,” without 
lot or part, except by violence, in the 
sacred memories and associations of the 
Arab race! But, again, with the Arabs, 
as with all, there is another constant mo- 
ment uniting them with the Turks. They 
recognize perfectly clearly that for cen- 
turies the Turks have represented the 
East as against the West, have stood in 
the gate, by diplomacy and by force, 
against that which for the whole East 
was and is the great peril, the ever-ad- 
vancing and devouring West. But when 
so sweeping a statement as this is made, 
what of the attitude of the Oriental 
Christian peoples? Do they feel them- 
selves as Orientals solid with the Mos- 
lem peoples among whom they are scat- 
tered? It may safely be answered that, 
given personal security and equality, 
they, too, would be part of this solidarity 
of Asia. The Egyptian Copts are an 
example: In the security of the British 
Protectorate—that is the irony of such 
things—they are joining the Moslem 
Nationalists, as Orientals against the 
West. In so doing they shut their eyes, 
wittingly or unwittingly, to the fact that 
the ultimate object of their agitation 
must be the removal of that protectorate 
and their own suppression and political 
destruction by the enormous preponder- 
ance of the Moslem population. For it 
can not be overemphasized that no Mos- 
lem state or civilization can, in fact, give 
citizenship and equal rights to its non- 
Moslems. It may possibly, in contradic- 
tion to the basal principles of Islam, 
write these into its constitution, but the 
non-Moslems can secure and enjoy their 
rights only by having actual force behind 
them. And the Moslems, left to them- 
selves, will always revert to that basal 
Islam. 

The same considerations hold with In- 
dian Moslems; they feel the solidarity of 
Islam and they also feel the solidarity of 
the East. But so far as they have been 
affected by English education, and that 
is very widely and deeply, another ele- 
ment enters. They think of Constanti- 
nople in terms of our classical world. 
They have read their Gibbon, even if 
they have not their Virgil, and Constan- 
tinople is for them New Rome, the City 
of Constantine, before it is the City of 
the Sultans. There the Ottoman Sultans 
represent the Byzantine emperors and 
carry on the line of the Cesars. To 
minds thus nurtured the thought that 
the City of Europe, the 7/—many 
remember that Stamboul means éicr)vréduv 
—has been held by Eastern hands for 





nearly five hundred years—works like a 
spell, and to abandon it would be proof 
of the final decadence of Islam. This may 
be set against the sentiment of Christen- 
dom that the dome of Santa Sophia must 
again be given to Christian worship. 


Such are, fairly, the foundations of the 
problem. But the essence of the prob- 
lem is simply the Turks. There are so 
and so many millions of them, scattered 
through such and such territory; what 
can be done with them? We can not 
employ with them their own methods 
with the Armenians; so they are on our 
hands. There must be some way, per- 
haps a makeshift one, found to control 
them. For how to control them is the 
question, and whatever method really 
controls them is right, and the right 
method can be found only by trying. It 
may be that they can be controlled from 
Constantinople; it may be that that will 
only split them up. Then they must 
lose Constantinople and the control must 
be pushed into Asia Minor. Whatever 
may come of the rather premature King- 
doms of Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
French are now advancing again into 
Northern Syria and Cilicia and the 
Greeks are advancing from Smyrna. The 
British will have to hold the mountains 
which command the Mesopotamian plains 
and the southern shores of the Caspian. 
The pity is that a precious year has been 
lost through waiting, mostly for this 
country to discover its own mind. And 
now it will be well for us, in our turn, to 
be realists; that is, to recognize facts in- 
stead of spinning theories, however beau- 
tiful. The gorgeous figments of a new 
heaven and a new earth are gone, and 
both here and in the East we must make 
the best of the same old conditions and 
the same old human nature. This coun- 
try definitely declines to take a mandate; 
it can, therefore, claim little voice in the 
settlement. Whatever League of Nations 
can now come into being, if any, can be 
but feeble, and yet all actually in contact 
with the situations agree that a League 
to affect anything must have a very big 
and thick stick and be prepared to break 
it over certain heads. And these heads 
are not those of the supposed predatory 
European Powers, but of the little na- 
tionalities which have sprung into exist- 
ence out of the debris of Turkey, and 
which are ready to fly at one another’s 
throats. The old Turkish Empire is 
now fairly Balkanized, for better or for 
worse. And, finally, we must not im- 
agine that any settlement is going to be 
permanent, for many a long day to come. 
This may sound like despair; it is really 
hope. The nations must fight their own 
way out to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. They may be guarded and 
protected in that, but the burden of the 
struggle is and must be their own. 

D. B. MACDONALD 
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The Third Internationale 


CCORDING to a cablegram from The 
Hague of March 20, a special edi- 
tion of the Tribune, the organ of the 
Dutch Communists, has given publicity 
to the complete list of resolutions adopted 
by a secret meeting of the Third Inter- 
nationale held at Amsterdam on Febru- 
ary 3 and following days. The public in 
Holland will have received the news with 
more than its usual phlegm, as an ex- 
tensive report of this secret conference 
had appeared in the papers more than 
a month before the conspirators put a 
bold face on the matter and made their 
Tribune repeat what a bourgeois journal 
had betrayed. It was the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad which, a week after the 
meeting, brought the first revelations. 
Communists, even when secretly conspir- 
ing, remain communicative creatures. 
One of them must have unburdened his 
mind to an undeserving bourgeois jour- 
nalist, whose faithful report in the Han- 
delsblad remained for more than a month 
the only source whence the Communist 
subscribers to the Tribune could draw 
information as to how their interests 
were being cared for by the great politi- 
cal thinkers of the party. 

The Handelsblad chose the right mo- 
ment for its disclosures. For on that 
same day, February 14, a general strike 
was declared in the Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam harbors, the demand of the 
laborers being an increase of wages, in 
which the four principal labor groups, 
Socialists, Communists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and members of the Christian 
Workers Union, however much differing 
among themselves in political views, could 
go hand in hand. 

But when the report «f the secret 
Communist meeting was ucsclosed in the 
Handelsblad, the leaders of the two last- 
mentioned groups realized that they were 
allied with men who used the demand 
for an increased wage as a pretext, 
merely, for starting an action directed 
against the control both of the harbor 
and the City Government, although, 
when they entered into the compact with 
the radicals, it had been emphatically 
stipulated that their action was to be 
economic and non-political. The advisors 
of the Roman Catholic laborers, there- 
fore, counseled thei: followers to re- 
sume work at once, but—an ominous sign 
of the times and of the futility of leader- 
ship when once the masses have been 
turned loose—the men refused unani- 
mously to do as they were told and stuck 
faithfully to their Communist comrades. 

The strike has lasted now for seven 
weeks, and there is little chance that it 
will soon be called off. The Holland- 
America Line announces in the New 
York papers that “on account of strike 
in Holland, sailings up to and including 


April 3 have been canceled.” The Fed- 
eration does not lack money to finance it. 
“The Russian Soviet Government,” says 
the Handelsblad report of the Communist 
meeting of February 6, “has placed at 
the disposal of the Executive Bureau of 
the Third Internationale a collection of 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
stones to a value of twenty million 
rubles,” which, as was explained by Mr. 
S. J. Rutgers, the happy bearer of this 
news from Moscow, “must be used for 
the support of every strike and every 
movement which bears a revolutionary 
character.” Amsterdam is a regular 
market for the sale of stolen jewelry 
from Russia, and one of the brokers em- 
ployed by the gentlemen-dealers of Mos- 
cow is a Communist member of the City 
Council. Diamonds are offered for sale 
as imported from Denmark, although 
Copenhagen has never had any trade in 
that line. The wife of Mr. Rutgers is 
less mysterious about their origin than 
the jobbers. She makes no secret of it 
that she brought a diamond cross, a pearl 
necklace, one big and one small diamond 
to Holland in order to sell them for the 
benefit of the Communist movement. 

This Mr. Rutgers is a Dutch engineer, 
who has been for some time in the em- 
ploy of the Soviet Government, and, hap- 
pening to be in Moscow at the time, 
attended the constitutive assembly of the 
Third Internationale. Its international 
character was not apparent at that first 
meeting, for the only non-Russian mem- 
bers were Chinese, Poles, Letts, and pris- 
oners of war from the countries of the 
Central and Allied Powers. Lenin, being 
desirous to internationalize his Interna- 
tionale, sent Mr. Rutgers to his native 
country with the mission there to effect 
an extension of the new organization, and 
to prepare a Bolshevist Conference for 
the West European countries and the 
United States. Lenin’s choice of Hol- 
land as the centre for this propaganda 
scheme was explained in these words, 
verbally quoted by Mr. Rutgers from 
the Soviet Tsar: “It is a quiet country 
with a feeble reaction,” a characteriza- 
tion which has caused no little amuse- 
ment in Holland, as the brave David 
Wijnkoop, the Dutch Trotsky, is never 
tired of denouncing the bourgeois Gov- 
ernment at The Hague as a gang of 
reactionary despots. The remark justi- 
fies, incidentally, the drastic measures 
against bolshevist agitation in this coun- 
try, which will save it from the distinc- 
tion conferred upon Holland by the great 
man at Moscow. 

Mr. Rutgers was assisted in the exe- 
cution of his great mission by the poets 
Herman Gorter and Henriette Roland 
Holst van der Schalk, by the astronomer 
Dr. A. Pannekoek, and the politicians W. 


van Ravesteyn and David Wynkoop. 
Obedient to Lenin’s orders, they called a 
secret international conference, which was 
attended by representatives from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Netherland East 
Indies, Russia, England, Belgium, Hun- 
gary and the United States. The chief 
item on the programme was the forma- 
tion of an Executive Bureau of the Third 
Internationale which will await its orders 
direct from Moscow. Sub-bureaus are to 
be established in North America, East 
Asia, Spain, and Mexico. Once in three 
months the countries which have joined 
Lenin’s Internationale will send a dele- 
gate to the Bureau at Amsterdam. 

With regard to Soviet Russia the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


A revolutionary action of labor for forcing 
international capitalism to make peace with 
Russia is a necessary condition for the salva- 
tion of Russia and the maturing of the world 
revolution. In order to promote this action, 
the communists in all countries must make use 
of every strike and every mass demonstra- 
tion, must remind the working classes of their 
responsibility towards the Russian revolution, 
must convince them of the analogy between 
their own and Russia’s aspirations, and pro- 
mote all over the world a strong feeling of 
revolutionary solidarity. Under the growing 
pressure of labor on the various Governments 
the latter have begun to evince a desire for a 
compromise with Russia, not with a view to 
peace, but in order to dislocate Soviet Russia 
from within. The recent proposals for a re- 
sumption of trade relations by means of reac- 
tionary representatives of pre-revolution co- 
operatives, which since have been merged in 
the Soviet organizations, have no other pur- 
pose than to drive a wedge between peasants 
and laborers and to crush the Soviet monopoly. 
Under the disguise of such manceuvres a 
great spring offensive is being prepared, which 
must be prevented at all cost. This Bureau, 
therefore, must immediately take steps to or- 
ganize an international demonstrative strike 
against intervention in Russia. Such a strike 
must not only demand the cessation of the 
blockade and intervention in Russia, but ought 
also to press political and economic demands, 
in accordance with the revolutionary develop- 
ment of each separate country. This demon- 
stration must be supplemented by coercive 
strikes in proportion to the power which the 
workers can command for such an action. The 
appeal to the workers for an international 
strike must be made not exclusively through 
the medium of the bureaucracy of the trade 
unions, but should preferentially be straight- 
way addressed to the masses both within and 
without these organizations, over the heads of 
their leaders. 


A long discussion had preceded the 
passing of this lengthy resolution, espe- 
cially about a proposal of comrades Mur- 
phy and Frayna, delegates from Eng- 
land and the United States, which the 
Handelsblad gives as follows: 


The imperialistic Governments try to justify 
their own aggression by accusing the Soviet 
Government of aggressive aims. Soviet Russia 
admits that revolutions have their origin, not 
in attacks from abroad, but in forces developed 
in the country itself. Soviet Russia is now 
waging a defensive war, which her imperialis- 
tic opponents force upon her. It will cease 
as soon as the imperialistic Governments ac- 
cept peace on the conditions which the Soviet 
Government has formulated more than once. 
If, however, the opposition of the imperialistic 
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Governments should compel Soviet Russia to 
change her defensive war into a military offen- 
sive, either against the West or the East, an 
appeal would be addressed to the workers in 
the other countries not to offer resistance to 
the Soviet armies, but to expel their own bour- 
geois Governments and proclaim the Soviet 
Republic. 

Against this resolution the great David 
Wijnkoop raised a warning voice, because 
it would play into the hands of the reac- 
tionary Governments. “It is perfectly 
true,” he said, “and it may safely be 
admitted in this meeting, but if the bour- 
geoisie should come to know of these 
plans, it would exploit them against us 
and accuse us of reckoning on an invasion 
of the Soviet armies and of intending to 
aid them. I should like to know what 
Mr. Rutgers” (who represented the 
Soviet Government) “has got to say on 
this point.” 

Mr. Rutgers agreed with David Wijn- 
koop that the resolution of com- 
rades Murphy and Frayna was untimely. 
“The situation,” he said, “is such that 
months may yet pass before the Soviet 
troops can begin an offensive outside Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Government, I think, 
would hardly be pleased with the passing 
of this resolution.” The opinion of Rut- 
gers, the spokesman of Lenin, finished 
the matter; the resolution was imme- 
diately withdrawn, so that the bour- 
geoisie of the imperialistic countries 
might be kept hoodwinked a little longer. 

The disclosures of the Handelsblad 
form a telling comment on the recent 
statement of Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet 
plenipotentiary at Copenhagen, as to 
Moscow’s foreign policy: ‘We respect 
the right of every country to dispose 
freely of its own affairs, and will not 
interfere in the interior politics of other 
nations.” What business has a Govern- 
ment so little meddlesome to establish 
Executive Bureaus and sub-bureaus in 
Holland, Spain, Mexico, the United 
States, East Asia? Are strikes no inter- 
nal affairs, and is their financing with 
the loot of the Soviets no interference in 
the interior politics of other nations? 
And how does comrade Litvinov reconcile 
his promise of non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of other nations with the 
conviction of the secret conference that 
“a revolutionary action of labor for 
forcing international capitalism to make 
peace with Russia is a necessary condi- 
tion for the salvation of Russia and the 
maturing of the world revolution?” The 
answer to these questions is perfectly 
simple: it is not the Soviet Government 
which will be responsible for the uni- 
versal upheaval, henceforth the Third 
Internationale, honestly international- 
ized, will do the dirty work, thereby 
allowing the official spokesmen of 
Russia to profess the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s “respect for the right of every 
country to dispose freely of its own 


affairs.” A. J. BARNOUW 


Correspondence 
The Adriatic Problem 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In your editorial on the Fiume prob- 
lem in the Review for February 28 you 
state that “a strict application of the 
principle of racial self-determination 
would have allotted to Italy all the East- 
ern ports and islands of the Adriatic.” 
Racial self-determination is a rather 
vague expression, but on any interpreta- 
tion your statement seems wide of the 
truth. That the Italian race is either 
wholly absent from, or constitutes but 
a negligible fraction of, the population 
in the Eastern ports and islands of the 
Adriatic, save only the ports of Fiume 
and Zara and the Lussin-Cherso island 
groups, is frankly recognized by Italian 
as well as other authorities. The beau- 
tiful ethnographic map by Olinto 
Marinelli, the foremost living Italian 
geographer, published in the Geographi- 
cal Review during the war, and the 
ethnico-linguistic maps by the Agostini 
Geographical Institute, which greatly 
exaggerate the Italian areas, agree in 
showing that the east side of the Adriatic 
is overwhelmingly Jugoslav. When Presi- 
dent Wilson enunciated the principle of 
self-determination, all Italy protested 
through the press and through her offi- 
cial spokesman that this principle could 
not be applied to the settlement of Italy’s 
frontier problems. The Jugoslav repre- 
sentatives agreed to a settlement of the 
whole issue by plébiscite because they 
were confident that not one port or 
island would vote for Italian rule. 

Equally surprising is the assertion 
that “paradoxically, the Pact of London 
was more nearly in accord with the Four- 
teen Points than any subsequent pro- 
posal has been.” Since the subsequent 
proposals have eliminated from Italian 
control over 200,000 Jugoslavs and only 
14,000 Italians in Dalmatia, and over 
100,000 Jugoslavs and only 4,000 Italians 
in the region at the head of the Adriatic, 
and have at the same time added only 
10,000 Germans and Jugoslavs with less 
than 100 Italians in the Sexten Valley and 
Tarvis regions; and since, furthermore, 
they increase the security of Jugoslavia’s 
access to the sea by removing Italian 
territory farther from Fiume, it is easily 
seen that they bring the settlement more 
closely into accord with such of the Four- 
teen Points as are applicable to the Adri- 
atic problem. 

You add that the Treaty of London 
“gave Italy virtually all of the Italian- 
speaking littoral.” It would be more 
accurate to say that it gave to Italy all 
the economically and strategically most 
important Slavic-speaking littoral. It is 
frankly admitted by Italy and her allies 
that the Treaty of London was designed 


for strategic ends in-so-far as its Adriatic 
terms are concerned. And while many 
Jugoslavs do speak Italian, none of 
the parties to the Treaty denies that 
the Slavic-speaking population forms an 
overwhelming majority in the disputed 
areas. The Austrian census figures are 
based on language, and favor the Italian 
case, since many Jugoslavs give Italian 
as their language for business, political, 
cultural, and other reasons, while an 
Italian seldom if ever gives Slavic as 
his language. Yet the language statistics 
show less than 20,000 persons speaking 
Italian as their ordinary language and 
nearly 400,000 speaking the Slavic tongue 
in that part of the lands assigned to Italy 
by the Treaty of London which the Presi- 
dent refuses to turn over to Italian sov- 
ereignty. 

It is not my intention to go into ques- 
tions where there is some possible 
ground for a reasonable difference of 
opinion, nor even into the oft-repeated 
assertion that Fiume is “an Italian city,” 
although I think careful study will make 
clear to any fair-minded man the facts 
that the so-called Italian “majority” in 
Fiume is a little less than half the total 
population of the city, that it includes 
many Italian-speaking Jugoslavs who have 
no Italian blood in their veins, that it 
also includes several thousand citizens 
of Italy who never gave up their Italian 
citizenship, and that a very considerable 
proportion of the total Italian popula- 
tion, as well as the large Slavic and 
mixed population, is vigorously opposed 
to Italian sovereignty on the very sub- 
stantial ground that it would mean the 
economic ruin of the port. But the spe- 
cially staged “self-determination” of 
Fiume has obscured the real situation to 
many, and put the question in the realm 
of the debatable, where I am content to 
leave it. SQUARE DEAL 

New York, March 15 


[Our correspondent justly calls atten- 
tion to certain overstatements. His own 
figures, however, show that the mingling 
of races is such that no strict applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination 
is possible. No mere reckoning of human 
debits and credits—Slavs assigned to 
Italy, and vice-versa, at all meets the 
case. We repeat the gist of our com- 
ment:—a commercial outlet should be 
assured to Jugoslavia; otherwise the pre- 
sumptions are in favor of Italy, because 
of her sacrifices in the war, because of 
the necessity of securing her active ad- 
herence to the League, and because of 
her established cultural position and pros- 
pects. When disposing of an almost un- 
developed region, statistics of the scanty 
population have secondary meaning. 
What counts greatly is the capacity 
of the claimants for developing and 
eventually peopling the territory.—Eds. 
THE REVIEW. ] 
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‘Keep Your Eye on Paisley”’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Herbert H. Asquith’s return to the 
House of Commons as member for the 
Scottish constituency of Paisley is not 
without much significance. “Keep your 
eye on Paisley,” has been the maxim of 
political leaders in the old country for a 
long time. The town has historic in- 
dustrial, and intellectual traditions of a 
peculiar kind. Asquith’s constituency 
for nearly thirty years was the East Fife 
burghs, including St. Andrews, with its 
ancient university. The Fifeshire man, 
known as the “Fifer,” is of the most 
“pawky” of canny Scots, and when Glad- 
stone recommended the cultured young 
Yorkshireman from his own university 
of Oxford to the East Fife electors as 
a suitable candidate, he made an excellent 
choice. Both Gladstone and Asquith 
have combined in their characters the 
industrial instinct of the North Country 
man with the intellectual culture of their 
Southland university. Indeed, it is as a 
financier rather than as a statesman that 
Gladstone may finally be known to his- 
tory. Gladstone himself, beginning 
political life as member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, had finally to woo the 
suffrage of a Scottish constituency, that 
of Midlothian. 

The higher “industrial call,” as it may 
be termed—that is, the union of the his- 
toric sense and of intellectual acumen 
with the common sense of the manufac- 
turer and businessman—is the call of the 
time to-day. The Paisley voter has a 
long national past behind him and com- 
bines these qualities. Two miles off, in 
the suburb of Ellerslie, the Scottish 
patriot, Sir William Wallace, was born. 
In its noble Abbey, left unharmed in the 
general destruction of religious edifices 
at the Reformation, lies buried a Stuart 
queen. In this magnanimity, Paisley 
wisely did not break with the past. In the 
eighteenth century it became an indus- 
trial centre, and Burns’s Nannie, readers 
of “Tam o’ Shanter” will remember, had 
a “sark of Paisley harn.” An intelli- 
gent citizen of Paisley, visiting the Vale 
of Cashmere over a hundred years ago, 
made himself acquainted with the ex- 
quisite products of its looms, and 
planted the industry of “Paisley shawls” 
in the old burgh. Another Paisley man, 
James Coats, discharged after Waterloo 
with a meagre private’s pension, was 
able to establish the manufacture of 
thread at Paisley in a way that made 
the name of Coats known all over the 
world. Paisley has also had a continu- 
ous literary tradition. The brightest 
lyric star after Burns was the Paisley 
weaver, Robert Tannahill, who cele- 
brated the beauties of the Braes of Glen- 
nifer. At the close of last century, when 
the Marquis of Bute wished to establish 


a Scottish Review, it was to a Paisley 
editor, Dr. Metcalfe, and to the enter- 
prising Paisley publishing firm of 
Gardner that he entrusted the work. 
And this same editor it was who brought 
out the revised edition of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, with supplement. 
Historically, intellectually, and indus- 
trially Asquith has thus again a con- 
stituency that will be able to appreciate 
him. The world still does well to “keep 
its eye on Paisley.” 
JAMES MAIN DIXON 
San Francisco, California, 
March 3 


Reducing the Human Cost 
of Living 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Is it permitted to say a word regarding 
Mr. Colcord’s article on “The Human 
Cost of Living’? 

1. Personally I deprecate the “sob 
stuff.” Can we not leave this style to the 
muck-rakers and the journals of opinion? 

2. Why compare those “killed and 
maimed” in industry with those “killed” 
on the Union side at Gettysburg? Un- 
like things can not be compared. The 
number killed daily in industry in the 
United States is 88. The number killed 
on the Union side in the three days’ 
battle of Gettysburg was 3,072, or an 
average of 1,024 per day. The ratio, 
therefore, is not one to two but one to 
twelve. 

3. The young lady in the chorus said 
that she had not yet learned much in her 
double-entry bookkeeping course at the 
business college but that she had found 
out that when you put something down 
on one page you put something down on 
the opposite page to contradict it. How 
then shall we make our ledger entries? 
If we put on the one page the 25,000 
killed annually in industry, what shall 
be put on the other? The processes of 
civilization are held generally to have 
substantially added to the average of 
human life, and, whereas, say a century 
ago, the average length of life was ap- 
proximately 32.22 years, it is now about 
47.60 years. We have a population of 
approximately 110,000,000. These now 
die then at the average of 47.60 years, 
or 2,310,924 annually; whereas at the old 
rate the number of deaths annually would 
have been 3,414,028. We may then con- 
trast the two entries, 25,000 lost and 
1,103,104 saved. 

4. But in and of itself the daily indus- 
trial loss of 83 is lamentable and it would 
be serious indeed were we compelled to 
adopt the writer’s view that it is doubt- 
ful “if it is humanly possible to do more 
than our great industrial corporations 
; are doing to-day.” Can not the 
workers themselves do something? Be- 
cause we have swept off the statute 


books “contributory negligence” and 
“fellow-employees,” have the things that 
they connoted disappeared ? 

Some years ago the then Governor of 
Pennsylvania in an effort to build up his 
political machine called an‘ industrial 
conference. Mr. Gompers, in his inter- 
esting address, said that most of the 
industrial accidents occurred in the clos- 
ing hour of work, and advocated the 
eight-hour workday as a remedy. I in- 
vestigated the facts in one of the haz- 
ardous industries, itself on an eight-hour 
basis. The facts were that most of the 
accidents occurred in the first hour ifter 


the noon interval, and were attributed to’ 


the use of intoxicants by the workers 
during that interval. Voluntary reform 
or reform compulsory under prohibition 
may be a substantial remedy. 

The railroad representatives at this 
conference called attention to fatal acci- 
dents on railroads (5,084 to trespassers 
and 2,031 to passengers and to employees 
in 1915) and advocated legislation to in- 
sure the prevention of trespassing. This 
was strenuously opposed by the leaders 
of organized labor, and the explanation 
passed around was that they were afraid 
that in the case of a strike the law might 
be used to prevent their easy access to 
railroad property, provided they wished 
to interfere with workers. It may be 
that the employer, alive to his responsi- 
bilities, has done all that he is able, but 
I think it likely that something remains 
to be done by the workmen through 
greater carefulness, more sober and re- 
sponsible habits, and the selection of 
wiser leadership; and by the State 
through intelligent and courageous legis- 
lation. 

5. From a bulletin recently received I 
abstract the following: 


In Pennsylvania there was reported in 1919 
a total of 484 strikes, involving 171,630 wage 
earners, who lost in the aggregate 500,000 
working days. The total strike loss is esti- 
mated at $14,000,000. 

In Pennsylvania the record of disabling acci- 
dents in industry for 1919 showed 152,544 
a. involving a wage loss of about $8,750,- 


The abolition of strikes would mean as 
much or more saving for industry in general 
as would the complete prevention of acci- 
dents.* 


It may well be that we should feel that 
the contrast as made is unsympathetic 
and gives but scant value to the human 
element, but on the other hand the strike 
loss is not fully indicated by the wage 
loss. There is always the suffering and 





* Reference is made to Bulletin No. 157 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and to the articles “On the 
Improvement in Longevity during the 19th 
Century in the Netherlands,” by Pereira and 
Landré, and “On the Improvement in Longev- 
ity in the United States during the 19th Cen- 
tury,” by John K. Gore, published in Volume 
I of the Proceedings of the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries. 
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the want, disease and death, the reduc- 
tion to poverty and semi-starvation of 
thousands of workers, the dislocation of 
business enterprises, the dispersion of 
orders to other communities and other 
countries—consequences that may endure 
long after the strike is over. 
L. F. LOREE 
New York, March 8 


Religious Liberty 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I note with interest the proposal of 
Mr. Cyrus H. Eshleman, in your issue 
of February 28, that the Government 
should “‘supervise and regulate” religion. 
It is not a novelty, however. Cujus regio 
ejus religio was a _ sixteenth century 
maxim which can be applied under demo- 
cratic control as well as under personal 
rule; and the policy of the dominant fac- 
tion in “Red” Russia appears to be quite 
on that line. The French Revolutionists 
of the Terror tried it, too, with what 
success we know. But I fail to see why 
the proposed revival of secular tyranny 
over spiritual matters should be thought 
either “liberal,” “rational,” or “progres- 
sive.” Such use of undefined terms 
darkens counsel, even though it is too 
often characteristic of “modern thinkers.” 

Mr. Eshleman forgets that historic 
Christianity is based upon a historic 
fact: the life of Jesus Christ. Christians 
believe that Jesus Christ is God made 
Man, a living Revelation of the invisible 
Father. Catholic Christians believe that 
He established a Divine Society, His 
Church, which shall endure, essentially 
unaltered, so long as the world stands. 
They believe that they already know the 
Truth, and are made free by that knowl- 
edge; and they respectfully decline Gov- 
ernment regulation of their belief and 
worship, or membership in a state-con- 
trolled religious Trust. Even non-Chris- 
tians will acknowledge that if men are 
convinced of the divine authority of a 
teacher, they can not make better use of 
their reason than by obeying him. 

Mr. Eshleman is wrong when he de- 
clares that Orthodox believers worship 
the Bible or the Church. Whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, they worship Jesus as 
their Lord and God, their living Head. 
And when it is proposed to “substitute 
progress for the idea of finality,” Mr. 
Eshleman must tell us what he means by 
progress, and towards what goal. It is 
possible to go ahead until one is hope- 
lessly bogged, if one does not know the 
way or its end. 

This is no place to debate the issues 
between Christianity and secular sys- 
tems of thought; but, to speak a word 
for religious liberty, in view of an appar- 
ent threat, may perhaps be allowed. And 
it is significant that the advocate of state 
control of religion should be not an eccle- 
siastic, but a professed liberal and ra- 


tionalist, supposedly animated by the 
modern spirit. 

WILLIAM HARMAN VAN ALLEN 
Boston, March 2 


The Hazards of Book 
Reviewing 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the first sentence of the review of 
“The Flow of Value” in the Review of 
March 20, my style receives wholesale 
condemnation supported by the quotation 
of what probably is the most abstruse 
sentence in the entire book. That sen- 
tence is the culmination of an elaborate 
line of reasoning. Unless the reader has 
been led up to that sentence not only 
will he find it “tedious,” and “not to be 
read without effort,” but he will find it 
utterly incomprehensible, without mean- 
ing at all. A man once said to me that 
Herbert Spencer’s definition of Evolution 
was clear as crystal to the man who fol- 
lowed the exposition which culminated in 
that definition, but that if a negro min- 
strel were to take that definition alone 
and rattle it off in a vaudeville mono- 
logue it would bring a laugh from the 
entire audience. I hope the analogy is 
apparent. It is needless to say that no 
comparison is instituted between Herbert 
Spencer and myself. 

Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
after reading that first paragraph not 
only would not read the book, but would 
not read the remainder of the review. To 
the mind of “a general reader” it would 
kill the book. 

LOGAN G. MCPHERSON 

New York, March 22 


[We feel that the opening paragraph 
of the review was likely to do Mr. Mc- 
Pherson’s book the injustice of which he 
complains, though it was certainly not 
the intention of the reviewer to convey 
the impression that the sentence he 
quoted was typical. Had the remark 
been made anywhere but at the begin- 
ning of the review, its occurrence would, 
whether too severe as to the particular 
point or not, have been just one of the 
ordinary incidents of the hazardous 
trade of reviewing. As it is, we are 
glad to offset any wrong it may have 
done by pointing out that in the very 
next paragraph of the review the au- 
thor’s method of opening up his subject 
is commended as “one of the best ways 
to present it to those who are beginning 
to think economically”; that from this 
point on throughout the article, the work 
is commended for the straightforward- 
ness and adequacy of its exposition; and 
that the closing paragraph of the review 
refers to the “clearness” with which the 
book develops its main thesis, the “vig- 
orous enforcement” of which is declared 
to be a “real service.’—Eds. THE 
REVIEW. | 


Protection for Investors 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Senator Kenyon has introduced a bill, 
Senate No. 3702, which proposes Federal 
action to protect the investor against 
fraudulent stock promotions. Such leg- 
islation was urged by the Capital Issues 
Committee during the war, and by Presi- 
dent Wilson in a recent message. The 
bill requires any corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce to give publicity to 
pertinent financial facts regarding new 
securities which it offers investors. 
Such information is to be filed with the 
local United States postmaster for public 
inspection, and also with the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington, and, 
in addition to general facts regarding 
the corporation and its officers, and the 
latest balance sheet of the corporation, 
it must include a statement as to the 
purposes to which the proceeds of the 
new securities are to be devoted, and the 
terms of the flotation, including expenses 
and the names of the underwriters and 
others concerned with the original sale. 
A copy of this statement of information 
is to be attached to every bond and 
original certificate of stock and receipt 
for subscription. False statements are 
punishable as perjury and the United 
States District Attorney is made respon- 
sible for enforcement. Purchasers of 
original securities regarding which mis- 
statements are made may recover by suit 
twice the amount of the purchase price, 
but the suit must be brought within a 
year of the time of purchase. The pre- 
cise form which this statement should 
take is a matter on which expert opinion 
will differ, but the requirement of such 
a statement regarding new issues seems 
a sound public policy. 

Still further control is effected through 
the public post office by the proposed en- 
actment that the mailing of any original 
securities for which the required state- 
ment has not been filed or the mailing of 
any required statement regarding securi- 
ties known to be false shall be a punish- 
able offense. 

The details of the Kenyon bill should 
of course be scrutinized carefully by 
those concerned technically with the pro- 
motion of securities, for such legislation, 
to be effective, must be workable. Their 
judgment may, however, be supplemented 
by that of disinterested laymen who see 
not only the great loss every year 
through fraudulent securities, but also 
the still greater check excited by such 
fraudulent activities on the growth of a 
habit of thrift. To one judging the situ- 
ation from this point of view the Ken- 
yon bill offers hope of a legitimate 
method of control, and the undersigned 
urges that Senator Kenyon’s bill receive 
widespread consideration. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
New York, March 16 
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Religious Revivals— 


Old and New 


N the financial columns of a New York 
evening newspaper there appeared re- 
cently a cable dispatch from its London 
correspondent which declared that there 
was a growing feeling among “hard- 
headed business men” that the best hope 
of checking the Bolshevist spirit lay in 
“a genuine religious revival.” 

That, on the face of it, seems rather a 
remarkable statement, coming from such 
asource. When one speaks of a religious 
revival one thinks instinctively of the 
Billy Sunday type of evangelism or of 
the old-fashioned emotional revivals led 
by some prominent evangelist who made 
a swing around the circle, rousing men 
and women to confess their sins and join 
the church. 

It is hardly possible to overrate the 
influence in shaping the character of the 
American people that such periodic re- 
vivals exercised. They have become an 
intimate part of American history, and 
no account of the development of Ameri- 
can character and institutions can ignore 
them. But clearly this is not the type of 
revival that one would expect to appeal 
to “the hard-headed business man” as a 
probable cure for Bolshevism. What he 
doubtless had in mind was a general 
quickening of the spiritual life of the 
country through a more acute realization 
of the truths of Christianity, an empha- 
sis on the spiritual as opposed to the ma- 
terial things of life. 

In point of fact, it may fairly be as- 
serted that in America this kind of re- 
vival is already under way, and there are 
signs that it is spreading, by way of the 
great Dominions, Canada and Australia, 
to the British Isles. The man in the street 
may feel inclined to grumble at the fre- 
quency with which he is invited to pull 
out his pocketbook; occasional doubt may 
even be expressed as to the administra- 
tive economy of some of these appeals to 
the charitable public; but it is a rather 
remarkable tribute to the spiritual em- 
phasis of these drives that it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one to cast 
serious doubts on the fundamental worth 
of the objects involved. 

No doubts are, of course, possible. Al- 
most without exception the -drives have 
been in aid of some eleemosynary, educa- 
tional, or religious cause of unquestioned 
standing. They have come at a time 
when the country is rolling in wealth, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that the 
spiritual blood-letting, if one may call it 
that, which they have accomplished has 
been an uncommonly good thing for the 
community. 

This, then, is the new type of revival, 
displaying itself, broadly speaking, in 
appeals to the public to concern them- 
selves with the things of the spirit in 


the most practical and effective manner 
possible by providing money for their 
support. More specifically, of course, the 
term revival is particularly applicable to 
those appeals which have a definitely reli- 
gious end in view. Started by a small 
denomination, the Disciples of Christ, 
which in 1918 “went over the top,” as 
the jargon of the “drive” has it, with a 
total subscription of $6,500,000, the 
fashion of these intensive campaigns has 
been adopted by one denomination after 
another. The most conspicuous. ex- 
ample so far is, of course, the Centen- 
ary Movement of the two branches, 
North and South, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which subscribed the mag- 
nificent total of $168,000,000. 

Now the ambitious programme of the 
Centenary is to be eclipsed by the Inter- 
church World Movement of North Amer- 
ica, with an appeal to the Protestant con- 
stituency of the country for a sum of no 
less than $336,000,000, the intensive cam- 
paign by which this enermous sum is 
to be raised being scheduled to take place 
during the one week, April 25 to May 2. 
As a matter of fact the total is not quite 
so staggering as it sounds, for whereas 
the Centenary Movement, which was 
able to raise $168,000,000, represented 
only two denominations, the Interchurch 
World Movement represents thirty with 
members and adherents numbering some 
30,000,000. Indeed, one compelling cause 
for the Movement’s coming into exist- 
ence was the clearly seen necessity for 
some kind of codrdination among the 
various Protestant churches of the coun- 
try in making their appeals for public 
support. The various Protestant denom- 
inations have profited so well by the les- 
sons taught them by the Disciples of 
Christ and the Methodists that at the 
present time there are completed, under 
way, or in immediate contemplation more 
than thirty different denominational “for- 
ward movements,” all appealing to their 
several constituencies for various sums 
which amount in the aggregate, for the 
five years which most of the forward 
movements adopt as the period of their 
programme, to considerably more than 
half a billion dollars. 

It does not need the assistance of an 
efficiency expert to realize the inevitable 
economic waste and duplication of effort 
involved in conducting all these separate 
“drives,” not to speak of the almost cer- 
tain apathy or irritation that the multi- 
plicity of appeals would ultimately induce 
in the general public. It is obvious also 
that, even if the money was collected, in 
the framing of a number of different pro- 
grammes, each independent of all the 
others, the evils of overlapping and du- 
plication could hardly be avoided, and 
consequently that the money collected 
would not be applied to the missionary 
and other benevolent objects of the va- 
rious churches in the most economical 


and effective manner possible. 

Both these dangers were realized by 
the churches in time, with the result that 
thirty denominations have agreed to 
unite their forces in the financial cam- 
paign of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, and to adjust their programmes 
of expansion so as to avoid competition 
one with another. The denominational 
forward movements retain their integ- 
rity, just as the various churches retain 
their complete denominational autonomy. 
They will canvass their own constituen- 
cies for funds, and these funds will be 
applied to their own treasuries. At the 
same time a joint campaign committee in 
each community, consisting of represen- 
tatives of all the local churches partici- 
pating in the campaign, will make an 
appeal to citizens who are not identified 
by membership with any church. Funds 
derived from this source and not ex- 
pressly given for a particular denomina- 
tion will go to a central treasury in care 
of the Interchurch World Movement, and 
at the end of the financial year will be 
distributed pro rata among the partici- 
pating denominations. 

A study has been made of the exact 
facts of the situation, and these facts 
are available to the codperating denomi- 
nations and to any other denomination 
that may subsequently decide to partici- 
pate in the Movement. The opinion of 
the newspaper correspondent quoted at 
the head of this article indicates part 
of the opportunity that is given to 
the churches, and careful inquiries 
made among representative men in 
various walks of life in this country 
show that that opinion is very widely 
shared. There is a deep and growing 
conviction that our domestic problems are 
going to be solved only through an in- 
creasing recognition by employers and 
employees alike of the essentially Christ- 
ian principle of the brotherhood of man. 
Both capital and labor have rather fallen 
into the habit of late of assuring the 
church that here is an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to assert its influence—by which 
they usually mean to throw its weight 
into the particular scale which the ap- 
pellant represents—and the church has 
at times appeared inclined to adopt an 
attitude of apology for its inability to 
assist matters. There is a good deal of 
evidence that church leaders in these 
days are inclined to take a sounder and 
more aggressive view of the church’s 
position, and their reply to the vocifera- 
tions of both sides is: “No, gentlemen, 
this is not our opportunity, it is your 
opportunity. We are not a species of in- 
dustrial expert to be called in when you 
are in trouble to settle things for you, 
while you yourselves remain outside the 
church. You come inside the church, 
and you will find that you will quickly 
settle things for yourselves.” 

STANLEY WENT 
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Book Reviews 


Three American Labor 
Leaders 


Lasor AND THE ComMoN WELFARE. By Sam- 
uel Gompers. Edited by Hayes Robbins. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


W. B. WILSON AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LABor. 
By Roger W. Bsebson. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 

Dess: His AvutTHorizep LirE AND LETTERS. 
From Woodstock Prison to Atlanta. By 
David Karsner. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

T is an interesting and perhaps signifi- 

cant fact that all three of these notable 

American labor leaders are of foreign 

extraction. Samuel Gompers was born 

in London, in the year 1850, and came 
to America at the age of thirteen. Wil- 
liam Bauchop Wilson was born at Blan- 
tyre, near Glasgow, in 1862, and came to 

Arnot, Pennsylvania, at the age of eight. 

Eugene Victor Debs is a native of In- 

diana, but his parents, Jean Daniel and 

Marguerite Bettrich Debs, were French 

Alsatians from Colmar. When these 

facts are noted, it is easy to see the tena- 

cious pugnacity of the bulldog breed in 

Gompers, the untiring industry of the 

canny Scot in Wilson, and the fierce revo- 

lutionary idealism of the French in Debs. 

The most extraordinary thing about 
Samuel Gompers is the fact that he has 
held the presidency of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from 1882 until the 
present time, with the exception of a 
single year. His enemies say that he is 
a labor fakir and a political boss, who, by 
alliance with the big national unions, has 
created a machine which the small fac- 
tions, lacking leadership and the advan- 
tage of office, have been unable to break; 
but Mr. Gompers, though an astute poli- 
tician, is far more than that—he is the 
voice of organized labor, expressing, as 
no one else has done, the principles and 
purposes of craft unionism in America 
during the past forty years. 

Perhaps Mr. Robbins in his valuable 
compilation of addresses and editorials 
may have selected those giving the most 
favorable impression of Mr. Gompers’s 
labor philosophy; but, making due allow- 
ance for the personal equation of the 
compiler, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Gompers has a record for consistency in 
his utterances such as few politicians of 
any stripe can show. He is so consistent, 
in fact, as to incur suspicion of insincer- 
ity in repeating the shibboleths of 
former days, which, although they still 
appeal to the multitude, must have long 
since lost much of their meaning for 
him. But, of course, no esoteric philoso- 
phy of labor is here revealed. 

Mr. Gompers has been preaching the 
gospel of trade unionism for nearly 
forty years with great emphasis upon the 


rights of labor and with but slight men- 
tion of correlative duties. Among the 
most sacred are the right to organize, 
locally, nationally, or internationally, as 
may seem most advantageous; the right 
to bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of locals or nationals, as the la- 
borers may prefer; the right to ask for 
better and still better wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor; the right of a body 
of laborers to strike, or withhold their 
labor; the right of laborers to boycott or 
withhold their purchasing power from 
obnoxious employers; the right to picket, 
to “peacefully persuade,” or to use other 
lawful means to prevent the employment 
of strike breakers, or to extend a boycott. 
For many years, especially since the 
passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890 and the Pullman Strike of 1894, 
Mr. Gompers has protested against the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes, 
and has contended that labor is not a 
commodity or article of merchandise; 
until finally his views were in part incor- 
porated in the Clayton Act of 1913, and, 
apparently, labor was absolved from the 
sin of conspiracy in restraint of inter- 
State trade. 

Although Mr. Gompers has been an 
antagonist of many individual capital- 
ists, he has been at the same time a de- 
fender of capitalism against those who 
would kill the cow that gives such abun- 
dant milk or the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. He condemns Socialism as 
“economically unsound, socially wrong, 
and industrially impossible.” Nor is he 
any too friendly to “welfare workers, so- 
cial uplifters and busy-bodies, intellec- 
tuals and professional public morals ex- 
perts,” who are condescendingly trying 
to do for the laborers what they, when 
organized, can far more effectively do 
for themselves. Also, Mr. Gompers has 
stood out against the creation of a labor 
party, preferring the traditional method 
of pledging candidates and manipulating 
the balance of power, although quite re- 
cently he has seemed to waver on this 
point. Mr. Gompers is nothing if not 
self-sufficient, assuming, as the priest of 
trade unionism, that organized labor can 
do no wrong, and justifying its ways by 
a strange mixture of sound and specious 
reasoning. As for reproof and admoni- 
tion of his constituents, Mr. Gompers 
does not indulge in it, but takes them as 
they are for better or worse—and here 
is another reason for his long tenure of 
office. 

The Honorable William Bauchop Wil- 
son, as presented by Mr. Babson, is not 
so much an evangelist and bishop of the 
labor church as a sort of Dick Whitting- 
ton, who came to this country a poor boy, 
and, by virtue of his ability, honesty, and 
steadfastness of purpose, became Inter- 
national Secretary of the United Mine 
Workers, then member of Congress, and, 
finally, the first Secretary of Labor in 


the United States. He was a studious 
boy, a “lad o’ pairts,” who, despite his 
lack of schooling and his entering a coal 
mine at the age of nine gave his spare 
time to poetry, philosophy, economics, 
and like solid reading, and thus acquired 
a truly liberal education, which with his 
native qualities has made him one of the 
best and sanest of American labor lead- 
ers. 

It has been Mr. Wilson’s fortune to be 
somewhat overshadowed by more con- 
spicuous men, such as Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell, and President Wilson, but 
for all that, he stands high in the regard 
of all who know him. He has been criti- 
cised as biased in favor of labor, and his 
intervention in certain disputes has been 
resented by many employers, yet he tries 
to be fair to all parties, according to his 
light, and the dissatisfied should be 
thankful that the labor administration, 
especially during the world war, was not 
in worse hands. Certainly, Mr. Wilson 
is something more than a labor advocate, 
and his utterances on economic questions 
bear the marks of keen analysis and 
sound judgment worthy of a countryman 
of Adam Smith and James Mill. He is 
especially strong in his defense of col- 
lective bargaining, as opposed to the rev- 
olutionary views and proposals of the 
Socialists, who, after his examination of 
the alleged right to the whole product 
of labor, have scarcely a leg to stand 
upon. 

Mr. Babson very properly combines 
with his biography of Mr. Wilson a brief 
history of the Department of Labor and 
of the bureaus which preceded it, which, 
while substantially accurate, is far from 
complete or final. Oddly enough, the 
brilliant and versatile Roger Babson ap- 
pears in the foreground with occasional 
references to business barometers, the 
“law” of equal and opposite reaction, the 
Babson Composite Plot, and a chapter 
on business cycles, and he poses in two 
pictures of buildings connected with the 
early life of Secretary Wilson. It is a 
little hard, therefore, to tell where Bab- 
son begins and Wilson leaves off, for the 
biographer has not been quite able to 
play the part of Boswell to his Johnson. 

David Karsner, a true hero worship- 
per, has done better by Eugene Victor 
Debs, and has made a loving portrait, 
which, although idealized in many re- 
spects, is far from imaginary and is al- 
most a work of art. The ordinary reader 
who knows of Debs as a flaming revolu- 
tionist, four times candidate for the 
Presidency on the Socialist ticket, one of 
the founders of the I. W. W., and the 
comrade of “undesirable citizens” like 
Bill Haywood, will be surprised to find 
that Debs has neither hoofs nor horns, 
but is a simple-minded, affectionate, 
neighborly Hoosier poet, a sentimentalist 
and fanatic, no doubt, but a hail-fellow- 
well-met whether in a country store, a 
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tavern, a socialist meeting, or a peniten- 
tiary. Debs was a great friend of Robert 
Ingersoll, James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, and other literary men, all of whom 
have testified to his fine qualities of 
mind and heart. Mr. James Lyons, 
Mayor of Terre Haute, Mr. Debs’ birth- 
place and home, said of him in 1907: 


While the overwhelming majority of the 
people here are opposed to the social and eco- 
nomic theories of Mr. Debs, there is not per- 
haps a single man in this city who enjoys to 
a greater degree than Mr. Debs the affection, 
love, and profound respect of the entire com- 
munity. He numbers his friends and asso- 
ciates among all classes, rich and poor, and 
some of the richest men here, people who by 
very instinct are bitter against Socialism, are 
warm personal friends of Mr. Debs. 


If all this be true, why is Eugene Debs 
in jail? He was sentenced to ten years 
in the penitentiary on September 14, 
1918, by a United States Court in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for violation of the Espionage 
Law in a speech before the Ohio State 
Socialist Convention at Canton on June 
16 of the same year. In this speech Mr. 
Debs characterized the entry of the 
United States into the war as the work of 
“Wall Street Junkers,” condemned patri- 
otism as “the last refuge of scoundrels,” 
scarified Samuel Gompers as a friend of 
the capitalist class, praised the I. W. W., 
glorified the Bolsheviki as “the very 
breath of democracy and the quintes- 
sence of freedom,” and made many other 
intemperate and insane remarks, all of 
which he proudly admitted before the 
court, without apology or retraction. 
Naturally, the court had to find him 
guilty of “attempting to cause and incite 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, and 
refusal of duty in the military and naval 
forces of the United States,” and on sev- 
eral other counts as well, and the sen- 
tence was later confirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court. Now, Mr. Debs 
is in Atlanta prison, recalcitrant as ever 
and refusing even to ask for freedom lest 
such action should be construed as a 
withdrawal of his words and an admis- 
sion of wrong-doing. 


Eugene Debs glories in martyrdom, 
arouses sympathy among friends and 
enemies, and will probably make con- 
verts to Socialism from his prison cell; 
just as he made them on a free platform 
and by the articles that he was continu- 
ally writing for the socialist press. 
In fact, unrestrained and morbid elo- 
quence such as his, is just now at a 
discount, when even people of radical 
views realize that something more is 
needed for the healing of the world than 
maudlin sentimentality, Berserker rage, 
the revolutionary fervor of a paranoiac, 
or the frenzy of a whirling dervish—all 
forces of destruction, which, if given free 
rein, might easily ruin the whole fabric 
of civilization. 


J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Reality and Antidote 


TuE INscRUTABLE Lovers. By Alexander Mac- 
Farlan. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

LrecENp. By Clemence Dane. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

RECALL “Mockery” as a somewhat 

disconcerting and ill-balanced piece 

of ironic comedy with a fresh accent. It 
was a new voice speaking, whether one 
liked it or not, which is the one thing a 
reviewer of contemporary fiction most 
yearns for. Here now was another 
young comer, an Alexander MacFarlan 
to be by a few ears, at least, listened for: 
“The Inscrutable Lovers” is their suffi- 
cient reward. It is a comedy of simpler 
and firmer texture than its predecessor. 
It has not only brilliancy but a delicate 
completeness comparable to (not like) 
that of Mr. Hewlett’s earlier bits of ro- 
mantic comedy. It is based upon a para- 
dox more than once announced of late, 
in one form or other, that the realist in 
art or in life is a person seeking escape 
from his own romantic nature, and vice 
versa. 

The problem is worked out here purely 
in terms of life. There are only three 
human factors, Count Kettle, his daugh- 
ter Margaret, and the young Macaig 
whom she absurdly marries. Count Ket- 
tle is that hapless one who tries to “live 
up to” his ideals, who is bent upon ex- 
pressing instead of denying or escaping 
his romantic nature in action—a predes- 
tined failure accordingly. He is a wor- 
shiper of fine sentiments and phrases— 
a true worshiper, who can not learn that 
his companions are mostly sniggering in 
their sleeves. It is his pleasure and van- 
ity to sacrifice himself and his family to 
any fine desperate cause. His invincible 
sentimentalism makes him the gull and 
victim of venial plotters. A costly and 
disillusionizing fiasco in Mexico has 
finally done for his wife. Now he is pre- 
pared to offer the rest of his fortune, and 
his daughter, as blindly to the uses of a 
pro-German plot, which is thinly masked 
for his benefit as a stroke for Ireland. 
But the daughter is not willing to be sac- 
rificed. Though she has been brought up 
to be noble and highflown, she has a 
secret yearning for common sense. Hence 
her sudden marriage with the young 
Macaig, “from his infancy nourished 
upon facts.” There she will take refuge 
from romantic torments, in the shelter of 
his humdrum and his commonplace. She 
is happy. But presently the quixotic 
Count, her father, becomes involved in a 
rascally plot (which is not rascally for 
his innocence), and confides his part in it 
to his daughter. She turns upon him and 
threatens to block his dangerous plans 
by telling her English husband. The 
Count is outraged: “He will treat my 
honor as—a fact!” he cries, “. ; 
He will regard the situation, this tragi- 


cally delicate situation, as though it were 
a business problem. He will bend upon 
it all his prudence. Prudence!” Never 
mind, he shall be told, says Margaret: 
Macaig’s very literalness will see the 
need of curbing the Count’s wild project. 
Then comes the high point of the com- 
edy; for Macaig, being told, shows him- 
self to be quite another man from the 
stolid citizen they have taken for granted. 
He quite understands the Count, being a 
concealed romanticist who has abhorred 
the practical traditions of his house as 
Margaret has the impractical traditions 
of hers. And presently, when the Count 
is disposed of as gently as may be, the 
young pair are left to discover each other 
anew. He, it now transpires, has mar- 
ried her as “a daughter of the romantic 
life he coveted,” while she has married 
him solely because he was not of that 
life, but “a plain, steady, dependable man 
with no—no dreams.” However, they 
happen to love each other, and are not to 
be parted by theories, even theories of 
each other. The old priest, Father Cli- 
thero, says the last word about them: that 
“their characters are much the same and 
only their temperaments differ.” More- 
over, he perceives how slyly each will 
continue to impute his own impulses to 
the other, the wife finding evidence 
where you will that there must be “a 
practical streak in him somewhere,” and 
the husband, that “she must be romantic 
at bottom.” A delightful piece of lit- 
erary comedy. 

Readers of the first novel of Clemence 
Dane, “Regiment of Women,” will re- 
member there also a fresh accent. That 
was a satirical comedy dealing with the 
relations of women to each other—and 
breaking rather suddenly at the end into 
the romantic vein known to vulgar tab- 
ulation as “heart interest.” Only in the 
relations of man and woman does the 
author, after all, find anything sound and 
satisfying. One may perceive a similar 
moral in “Legend,” different as the tale 
is in scope and method. Its way of tell- 
ing is original, as a single dialogue or 
scene, recalled some years later by one 
of the minor actors—or, one may almost 
say, hardly more than a chance witness. 
Place, Anita Serle’s rooms, occasion, a 
sort of monthly salon of minor celebri- 
ties, literary and “artistic”; time, the 
day of the death in child-birth of a for- 
mer member of their group, Madala 
Grey. It is the legend of Madala Grey, 
fresh-compounded by friends and inti- 
mates, that we are to hearken to; a leg- 
end touched quite as much with malice 
as with affection; a commentary on the 
quality of the surviving friends even 
more than of the dead one. Madala Grey, 
we gather, was a wholesome young 
woman with a touch of genius which 
drove her to the writing of two remark- 
able novels of realism, or naturalism. 
And having written them and been ap- 
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plauded for them, she found them harsh 
and ugly, and wished that she might 
write “a kind book, a beautiful book.” 
This she did presently, with “The Rest- 
ing-place,” a romance beginning “There 
was once,” and ending “happy ever 
after,” and delighting a vast audience 
hungry for the fact or the illusion of hap- 
piness. Her literary friends of the Anita 
sort deplored this bitterly, tried to believe 
it a deliberate parody, and so on. But 
there followed the more disconcerting 
fact of her marriage to a commonplace 
honest fellow, with whom she was ap- 
parently quite content. And now she is 
dead as the result of her folly. Among the 
company who here sit informally upon 
the life and character of the departed 
are: the egotistic Anita, later to become 
famous as Madala’s biographer; Mr. 
Flood, a supercilious littérateur with no 
heart; “the Baxter girl,” a literary sat- 
ellite; the chronicler, who is Anita’s new 
secretary; and so on. Two figures who 
stand apart from the rest are the painter 
Kent who has really loved Madala and is 
stunned by her loss, and (unique portrait 
among them all) old lady Serle, Nita’s 
mother, who has also loved Madala for 
her genuineness, and is blind to none of 
the pretentious littlenesses of her own 
daughter. . . . In the end, after the 
long making and remaking of the legend, 
comes the unexpected and a trifle super- 
fluous bit of romantic convention in 
which, it seems, this writer habitually 
seeks refuge at the eleventh hour from 
her satire. Whether the whole perform- 
ance is more than a brilliant tour de 
force may only be determined or esti- 
mated, after later readings; it is cer- 
tainly well worth a first. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Cockpit of Christendom 


A Suort History or Bercrum. By Leon von 
der Essen. The University of Chicago 
Press, 

HE history of Belgium, from the 

, early Middle Ages down to the pres- 
ent time, is a compendium of European 
warfare. “The very cockpit of Christen- 
dom” the Netherlands were called by 
James Howell in his “Instructions for 
Forreine Travell,” “the school of arms 
and rendezvous of all adventurous spirits 
and cadets; which makes most nations 
beholden to them for soldiers.” And 
the Nuncio Bentivoglio, writing at about 
the same time, coined the phrase “arena 
militare,” which became a_ standing 
designation for Belgium in books deal- 
ing with European history. 

Readers of the present volume can not 
fail to recognize the aptness of these 
descriptive names. The country’s geo- 
graphic situation, which induced the Ger- 
mans to invade it in 1914 at the cost of 
their good name in the world, made Bel- 
gium a battlefield and its people com- 





batants in most of the wars which evolved 
from the eternal rivalry between Ger- 
many and France. It was the latter 
country, in those earlier conflicts, which 
menaced the independence of the Bel- 
gians. “France will absorb Flanders or 
will be destroyed by it,” said the French 
King Philip Augustus. And, as in our 
days, it was England which, for her own 
safety, came to the assistance of the 
little country against the greatest Power 
of the Continent. The Emperor Otto of 
Brunswick and the Duke of Brabant 
joined the English-Flemish alliance, and 
on July 24, 1214, the battle of Bouvines 
was fought, which gave Philip Augustus 
victory over his enemies. This famous 
battle established the political hegemony 
of France in Europe and the subjection, 
for nearly a century, of the political and 
intellectual life of the Flemish. But 
they had revenge in 1302, when the 
Flemish Communes, in the Battle of the 
Golden Spurs, under the walls of 
Courtrai, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the army of King Philip the Fair. That 
victory not only saved them from absorp- 
tion by France but raised them to the 
prestige of an international power, whose 
alliance was sought by King Edward III 
of England in his war against King 
Philip of Valois. Under the leadership 
of Jacob Van Artevelde, “the greatest 
Fleming of all times,” Flanders joined 
the English cause; not for political rea- 
sons only, but also for the sake of its 
thriving cloth industry, which required 
an undisturbed import of English wool. 
Economic factors had begun to carry 
weight in these international conflicts, 
since the communes of Flanders, by the 
power which their growing wealth as- 
sured them, had acquired a decisive voice 
in the conduct of the country’s policy 
towards its mighty neighbors. 

With the incorporation of Flanders 
with the realm of the Burgundian Dukes, 
a restoration of the ninth century king- 
dom of Lotharingia, the political power 
of the Communes in international affairs 
came to an end. In a short but lucid 
survey the writer explains how the 
Burgundian Netherlands passed into the 
possession of the Spanish branch of the 
Hapsburgs, against whom they rose up 
in arms in 1568. The eighty years’ war 
that followed divided the Low Countries 
into an independent northern part, the 
Republic of the United Netherlands, and 
a southern part which, from 1588 on, 
remained subject to Spain. Henceforth 
the destinies of Holland and Belgium fol- 
lowed separate courses, apart from a 
short and ill-fated period (1813-1839), 
when they formed one kingdom under 
William I of Holland. The two centuries 

and a half between Belgium’s return 
under the Spanish yoke and the creation 
of the Kingdom of the Belgians form 
the most uneventful and inglorious part 
of its history. Under the rule of the 


Coburgs it resumed its place among the 
nations of Europe and played a part in 
its history not unworthy of its great 
past. 

Professor van der Essen has treated 
this difficult and often intricate subject 
with admirable skill; though writing 
with a scholar’s intimate knowledge of 
his country’s history, he has succeeded 
in steering clear from the shoal of pon- 
derosity and dulness. Here and there 
the Roman Catholic has led the historian 
astray. Having described the collapse 
of his country at the end of the Spanish 
war, when the population had been re- 
duced by at least 50 per cent., when trade 
and industry were in large part gone, 
and artistic and literary activity had 
come to a complete standstill, the writer 
winds up with the words “but Bel- 
gium remained Catholic and subject to 
the Spanish branch of the Hapsburgs,” 
as if that were a compensation for the 
loss of the nation’s freedom. 


Spanish America 


STupIES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D. New York: 
Brentano’s. 

HIS volume is intended for several 

kinds of readers. It is evident from 
the title that it will interest not only 
specialists in the study of literature in 
the language of Cervantes, but also that 
part of our reading public, by no means 
small, which is at present extremely curi- 
ous in regard to Spanish America. But 

Dr. Goldberg’s reviewers can do him a 

service by pointing out what he himself 

has not made clear in his title, that the 
book concerns a third group of readers. 

It deals with that phase of recent Span- 

ish-American letters called Modernismo, 

which is only one aspect, as its name 
implies, of the new spirit that permeated 
the world of thought during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

It is obvious, then, that it should be read 

also by the students of Whitman and 

Wilde, of Sudermann and Hauptmann, 

of Gorki and Ibsen and d’Annunzio, of 

the Parnassians and Symbolists of 

France, whether they know Spanish or 

not, and whether or not they care for 

Spanish America. 

Whatever motive may lead a reader 
to open Dr. Goldberg’s book, he will cer- 
tainly be surprised at what he finds. 
Someone has written a book called “The 
Amazing Argentine,” and the adjective 
might well be applied to the whole of 
Spanish America. Our education in re- 
gard to “the other Americans” has con- 
sisted from the first in agreeable dis- 
illusionment. Only a few years ago we 
thought that throughout the rest of this 
hemisphere everyone wore broad-brim- 
med hats and no one wore shoes. We 
supposed that the chief products of 
Spanish America were revolutions and 
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yellow fever. By a series of surprises 
we have found out that Rio and Buenos 
Aires and Santiago de Chile are modern 
cities, and that they and many other 
southern cities are filled with men not 
only civilized enough to wear shoes and 
uphold stable governments, but also 
energetic enough to win one-fifth of our 
total foreign trade. We still persist, 
however, in thinking that their progress 
is only material; that mentally and spir- 
itually and aesthetically, at least, they are 
ragged and shoeless. And now comes Dr. 
Goldberg with the greatest surprise of 
all, for his book shows that Spanish Amer- 
ica is as much to be reckoned with in the 
world of literature as in the world of 
trade; that the poetry of the Modernistas 
—and their prose too, although prose 
plays here a minor part—is as worth 
studying as that of any other recent or 
contemporary school of poetry, whether 
French, Italian, or American. 

An author who attempts to write a 
book on Spanish-American literature is 
handicapped by two serious difficulties. 
The first lies in the fact that the major- 
ity of his readers are totally ignorant 
of the subject. Exposition, and a great 
deal of it, must come before criticism. 
Dr. Goldberg has realized this. In his 
foreword he says: “Owing to the meager 
acquaintance that our reading public 
has with Spanish-American literature, a 
book of purely critical essays is at this 
time inadvisable. I have, therefore, in 
the following chapters, freely mingled 
excerpts, exposition, and a modicum of 
criticism.” The faithfulness with which 
he has adhered to this plan may be in- 
ferred from the size of his book. It con- 
tains 377 pages, of which, moreover, 
some 250 are devoted to only four 
writers. But he is not merely exhaus- 
tive. He writes English both charm- 
ingly and forcefully, and has the ability, 
besides, to seize and emphasize salient 
points. His opening pages, on the 
French background of the Modernistas, 
constitute a masterly handling of a very 
difficult subject. The following sections, 
on the precursors of the movement, are 
as notable for what they omit as for 
what they contain. And the body of the 
book, which deals with the four great 
exponents of Modernismo, is a model of 
expository writing. It is certain that 
readers who know Spanish, and who, 
therefore, can read the excerpts which 
Dr. Goldberg offers as evidence of the 
soundness of his critical contentions, 
will gain a correct impression of the 
versatile, but always delicate Dario, the 
glowing, radiant Rod6, the strong, vi- 
brant Chocano, and the vitriolic Blanco- 
Fombona. It may be asserted with con- 
fidence that he has overcome one of the 
difficulties inherent in his task. 

The majority of Dr. Goldberg’s read- 
ers, however, will not know Spanish, 
and in their ignorance of the language 


lies the second of the handicaps to which 
I have referred. With this problem, un- 
fortunately, he has not dealt as success- 
fully as with the first. He has tried to 
solve it, of course, by means of transla- 
tions, some of them in prose and some 
in verse. The prose translations are 
fairly satisfactory. Nothing can be said 
against them except that a prose render- 
ing of a poem is never entirely satisfac- 
tory. But the verse translations which 
he uses—they are not his own—are 
disappointing. It is always difficult to 
translate poetry effectively, but it is 
especially so in the case of poetry of the 
type written by the Modernistas, where 
so much depends on the sheer music of 
the words and lines and strophes. The 
translations used by Dr. Goldberg, al- 
though good English verse, do not re- 
flect this music at all, and can therefore 
give no adequate idea of the originals. 
It is even possible that they will lead 
unthinking or oversuspicious readers to 
discount the opinions of the author as 
to the merits of the poets concerned. 
In the lack of just the right kind of 
verse translations, therefore, Dr. Gold- 
berg would have done better to use prose 
in all instances. 

As to the scholarship of the book, 
there is not much to criticize, at least in 
the way of essentials. The author makes 
no slips in regard to such things as the 
dates or facts of literary history, and 
his critical judgments will seem justified 
to those who know the field. He falls 
below his own standard of excellence only 
in his occasional remarks on the metre 
of the Modernistas. Not that it would 
have been advisable for him to write a 
chapter on this involved subject. He 
himself points out, in the early part of 
his book, that not only the difference in 
language, but also the very great differ- 
ence between our prosody and that of 
Spanish-American poetry, makes it al- 
most impossible for us to enter inti- 
mately into the matter of metric struc- 
ture. It is to be regretted, however, that 
he has not taken sufficient care to guard 
readers who do not know Spanish from 
certain vital errors. From his refer- 
ences to the influence of Whitman on the 
Modernistas, they will certainly draw 
the conclusion that the recent Spanish- 
American poets are Whitmanesque in 
their technique. In fact, they will go 
further than that. Owing to his un- 
fortunate way of printing some of his 
prose translations in short lines, they 
will think that the Modernistas are akin 
in their metre to our own writers of free 
verse. These conclusions are erroneous. 
Whitman’s influence on the metre of the 
Modernistas has consisted merely in en- 
couraging in them the spirit of revolt 
against the traditional. They have car- 


ried out the revolt in their own way. 
The essential difference between them 
and their predecessors consists in the 


use of longer lines and new combinations 
of old lines. Their relation to the older 
Spanish poetry, therefore, may be better 
expressed by comparing them to Swin- 
burne than to Whitman. And the impli- 
cation of a metrical analogy with such 
schools as the Imagists is equally mis- 
leading. With the exception of a few 
sporadic instances, the most radical 
Modernistas have written only vers 
libre, which is a very different thing 
from free verse, inasmuch as it is free 
only in the counting of syllables, and does 
not abandon rhyme, or the traditional 
Spanish substitute for rhyme, assonance. 
All this is surely well known to Dr. 
Goldberg. He should have stated it 
plainly. 

I have said that Dr. Goldberg’s scholar- 
ship is good in essentials. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he can not be compli- 
mented for carefulness in little things. 
It seems probable that his manuscript 
was sent to the printer without the 
thorough final revision advisable in a 
book of this nature. In spite of the 
general clarity of his style, there are 
now and then pages far from clear. A 
revision would have allowed him, more- 
over, to correct occasional errors in his 
translations. There are also certain me- 
chanical flaws which might easily have 
been remedied, such as the incomplete- 
ness of the appendix, which does not con- 
tain translations of all the poems “quoted 
in the text and not made clear by the 
surrounding matter.” And if it is prob- 
able that the manuscript was hastily 
prepared, it is certain that the galleys 
were hardly proof-read at all. Here 
and there misprints occur even in the 
English; in the Spanish they are here, 
there, and everywhere. We who know 
Spanish have long since become hardened 
to the eccentricities of newspaper Span- 
ish; we can even take delight in decipher- 
ing the garbled Spanish of travel-books; 
but misprints in a book of the kind under 
discussion are annoying. When they are 
frequent, they become exasperating. ~ 

FREDERICK BLISS LUQUIENS 


Poetry 
These Dead Have Not Died 


AVE done with frenzy to pierce the 
Veil; 
We need no ghost to affirm the tale. 


“These dead shall not have died in vain.” 
Lincoln lives—in the minds of men! 


Leave to the quack the promise free. 
Can God be other than mystery? 


Stratford Church is a holy place; 
But Shakespeare lives in the soul of the: 
race. 
HARRY T. BAKER 
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The Run of the Shelves 


O* April 9, it is announced, Marshal 

von Hindenburg’s memoirs are to 
see the light under the title “Aus 
Meinem Leben.” The work will consist 
of five volumes. The first deals with the 
author’s life before the war; the second 
with the war on the eastern front until 
August 28, 1916, the day on which he 
was appointed Chief of the General Staff; 
the third brings the history of the war 
up to the close of 1917; the fourth is 
devoted to the final struggle on the west 
front; the fifth contains the end of the 
conflict. The book, the title of which is 
reminiscent of Goethe’s autobiography, 
is bound to invite a great deal of com- 
ment from critics looking for the ‘“Dich- 
tung,” which, as in the life of his greater 
compatriot, is the twin sister of the 
“Wahrheit.” 


When “animism” is made a term of 
the last opprobrium by some, as recently 
by Professor Joseph Jastrow in these 
pages, and formally defended and used 
to explain the interworking of mind and 
body by others, as by William Mc- 
Dougall, F. R. S., the Oxford psycho- 
logist, the plain man may well ask, What 
is it, after all? Up to a certain point 
he will be helped by Mr. George William 
Gilmore’s admirable little book, “Ani- 
mism, or Thought Currents of Primitive 
Peoples” (Marshall Jones). Mr. Gilmore 
has made a very suggestive collection and 
classification of certain phenomena in 
the case, specimens of the agglomerate 
of acts and beliefs which are the basis 
of all civilization, the stuff of all folk- 
lore, and which dominate our own most 
traveled mental paths. That he stops 
short with objective statements of the 
phenomena and does not entangle him- 
self in psychologies, primitive or modern, 
is of his plan. But, apparently, he has 
come out with a definite belief in the 
existence of a thing in man which can 
be called “soul”—an exactly animistic 
position; in the continued life of the 
“soul” beyond the grave; and in the exis- 
tence of superhuman powers. 

There is an equally objective statement 
of phenomena in Professor G. Henslow’s 
“Proofs of the Truths of Spiritualism” 
(Dodd, Mead), but of phenomena much 
more exciting, though quite as well 
attested as the great majority of folk- 
lore elements. Professor Henslow is a 
botanist of reputation; he dates back in 
Cambridge to the middle of last century, 
when he took a first class in the old 
Natural Science Tripos; that he is also 
a clergyman should hardly be to his 
prejudice as a witness. Yet he does bear 
first-hand witness to the most hair-rais- 
ing things which took place at private 
séances with unpaid mediums—autom- 
atisms, material phenomena, _ spirit- 
photography, psychographs, materiali- 


zations, etc. The pity is that, like so 
many old and thoroughly convinced 
spiritualists, he is not careful and de- 
tailed in his descriptions of happenings; 
these things have become for him quite 
ordinary. Still, his book, slovenly as it 
often is in statement, is another moment 
in the accumulating mass of evidence 
which can not be laughed or sneered or 
denounced away. The fact that this man 
of scientific training, with so many of 
his like, has been so thoroughly con- 
vinced is a definite one and must be 
faced. There are plainly phenomena to 
be explained, to whatever hypothesis of 
explanation we may be driven. The 
trouble about the spiritist key is that it 
is too much a pick-lock and too little a 
key, even a master-key. Spirits can do 
anything and laws cannot hold them. 


In philosophy, as in theology, it is sal- 
utary, if not always acceptable, for agile 
thinkers to be brought back to the rock 
from which they were hewn, and kindly 
nature, working in the minds of her 
children, generally sees to this. Thus 
every century has its return to Aristotle 
and raises its own crop, however thin, 
of Platonists. But there are some nearer 
beginnings which do not so automatically 
reassert themselves, partly because of 
inhibitions—to speak by the card—and 
partly because the paths of connection 
are overgrown beyond even the memory 
of nature. It may be doubted whether 
the Modernists of the Roman Church 
would welcome a reference back to the 
twofold truth of the Averroists or the 
multiform truth of Moslem theologians, 
and few Pragmatists know how straight 
is their descent from the Algazel of the 
medizval scholastics. Such work, there- 
fore, as the text and translation of Av- 
erroes’ Metaphysics, by Carlos Quirdés 
Rodriguez, is to be welcomed. (“Aver- 
roes Compendio de Metafisica.” Madrid: 
Estanislao Maestre.) He gives a much 
better text than the Cairo edition, a 
good translation, with notes and a tech- 
nical vocabulary, and a sufficient intro- 
duction. From the translation in this 
book the attraction which Averroes exer- 
cised on medieval Europe can be much 
better understood than from those by 
Marcus Miiller, published in 1875. The 
latter gave little clue to his real philo- 
sophical positions. 


In the biography of her husband, the 
great naturalist, Mrs. Agassiz sank her 
own personality, though she had shared 
his labors as few wives have been able 
to do. There she was merely Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz. It is fitting now that we should 
have a “Life of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz” 
(Houghton Mifflin), in which the em- 
phasis should be laid on her own achieve- 
ment in founding Radcliffe College. This 
pleasant task has been carried out faith- 
fully and well by Lucy Allen Paton. The 


emphasis, as we say, is properly placed 
on Mrs. Agassiz’s educational work 
after the death of her husband, and to all 
Radcliffians the book will thus have au- 
thoritative value and a special appeal. 
To others, perhaps, the most interesting 
sections will be those that deal with her 
earlier life. The second chapter, con- 
tributed in part by Mrs. Agassiz’s young- 
est sister, begins thus: 

Elizabeth Cabot Cary was born on Decem- 
ber 5, 1822, at the home of her grandfather, 
Colonel Perkins, in Pearl Street. It was a 
dignified street in those days, lined with hand- 
some dwellings and shaded by fine trees, of- 
fering many attractions to merchants as a 
quarter for residence because of its proximity 
to Fort Hill where from a grassy park on the 
Revolutionary fortifications, still unlevelled, 
they could survey the harbor and watch their 
ships from India or China coming into port. 
. . . In 1833 Colonel Perkins moved to Temple 
Place where he built a new house. . . . At that 
time the Cary family were living in Brookline, 
where they had gone on their return to Boston 
in the previous year, but Colonel Perkins 
speedily began to gather his daughters about 
him in Temple Place, and built a house for 
Mrs. Cary next his own on the side toward the 
Common. . . . Such a gathering of a clan into 
a single limited district was in complete ac- 
cordance with the Boston custom of those 
days. 

What a door into a life now gone is 
opened by these simple words! We com- 
mend the following pages to all and sun- 
dry who may care to be introduced into 
the charmed circle of that old Boston so- 
ciety. Next in interest, to the unpreju- 
diced reader we mean, are the chapters 
which give the personal side of Mrs. 
Agassiz’s life with her husband in his 
journeys for scientific purposes to Brazil 
and up the west coast of South America. 
Time was found for a good deal of play 
amid the strenuous work carried on, and 
adventures were not wanting. It is a 
pleasant, happy record of a full life. 


“En Amérique a la Fin de la Guerre” 
(Paris: Beauchesne), by Abbé Felix 
Klein, a warm friend of America, and 
throughout the war chaplain of the 
American military hospital at Neuilly, 
has to do with the special French Catho- 
lic mission sent last year to the United 
States for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial of Cardinal Gibbon’s episco- 
pacy. Abbé Klein was associated on this 
occasion with Mgr. Julien, Bishop of 
Arras, and with Mgr. Baudrillart, presi- 
dent of the Catholic University of Paris, 
of which the Abbé is an emeritus pro- 
fessor. The pages of this little book are 
full of friendly references to the United 
States, of pleasant sketches of many of 
our leading men, and of wise reflections 
on our good qualities and our foibles. 
Its aim is to strengthen “in the best 
interest of the two nations, that profound 
friendship, that durable friendship, that 
necessary friendship, just as it exists— 
we know this is true—in French hearts 
and in American hearts, too, as I know 
full well.” 
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Drama 


‘*Medea’’ at the Garrick— 
the ‘‘Piper’’ at the Fulton 


ANY years ago I read the “Medea” 
in translation with revolt. I rested 
a long time in that mixture of shame and 
pride which marks one’s estrangement 
from a reputed masterpiece until, two or 
three years ago, a desire to correct or 
confirm this disaffected attitude impelled 
me to a wrestle with the Greek. The 
Greek was decisive on my own relation 
to the drama. Hereafter, in a better 
world than this, I may desire more love 
and knowledge of it, but, for me, in this 
planet, the “Medea” is everlastingly a 
foolish and revolting play. 

The mere killing of the sons does not 
repel me; that has its parallels in nature 
and in tragedy. What confounds me is 
that in a play where a mother kills her 
sons pity should be asked—for the 
mother. I entertain no pity for the 
scruples of a criminal which, if they were 
active enough to deserve pity, would be 
active enough to prevent crime. The 
criminal who poses as victim is intoler- 
able. The evident tenderness of Medea, 
natural enough in itself, takes the result 
out of nature. Killing sons is extreme 
in any case; but surely it is less improb- 
able and less monstrous to kill sons whom 
you do not love than to kill sons whom 
you do. Euripides has made no attempt 
to obviate or moderate these difficulties; 
Euripides has felt no difficulties. A mod- 
ern dramatist would have tempered the 
rawness of the improbability by causing 
Jason to threaten to take the children 
from Medea. This would have helped in 
three ways: it would have deepened 
Medea’s sense of wrong, it would have 
shown Jason to be vulnerable on the side 
of paternity, and Medea’s preference of 
her children’s death to their loss by 
separation would have seemed rational 
and tolerable beside her actual prefer- 
ence of their death to their companion- 
ship. 

I am aware of the inability of the 
modern man to re-create in his own mind 
the Greek attitude toward these in- 
timately known and venerable legends in 
which the boyhood of the individual 
found, as it were, a pasture in the boy- 
hood of the race. I can no more under- 
stand the relation of Euripides to the 
story of Medea than Euripides could 
fathom my relation to the book of Gen- 
esis. Associations are despotic, but 
they bring obscurity as well as light; 
and my feeling that Euripides might be 
a better judge than I am of some sides, 
at least, of the pure literature and 
humanity of the book of Genesis conducts 
me to the possibility of a like advantage 
on my part in relation to the “Medea.” 


The merely local and racial appeal of the 
play is irrecoverable, and it is not for 
the sake of that appeal that Mr. Maurice 
Browne has given to the “Medea” an in- 
teresting, thoughtful, and in several 
ways stimulative presentation at the 
Garrick Theatre in this city. 

Mr. Browne does not view the play pri- 
marily as an action; he views it as spec- 
tacle and recitative to which action is 
subsidiary. This attitude is probably 
judicious. Present a Greek play as 
spectacle and let us say, loosely, as opera, 
and all the incidental action you get is 
bounty and superflux. Present it as an 
action, and all the merely spectacular and 
operatic parts appear as charge and dis- 
count. In one sense Mr. Browne’s pres- 
entation may be called inarticulate, the 
appeal to the ear is tonal rather than 
verbal. The enunciation is clear enough, 
but it is hard to follow the words because 
not one word in twenty is a furtherance 
to the action, and the passiveness with 
which the ear and the mind allow them- 
selves to be rocked in the cradle of rhap- 
sodic and poetic speech is deadening to 
curiosity. 

Mr. Browne’s chorus is not Greek in 
its numbers, nor, I think, in its move- 
ments; but it struck me as well imagined, 
as embodying perhaps better than Medea 
or Jason the dim terror and impalpable 
suggestion which gave depth and color- 
ing to the performance. Here were six 
mobile, supple, rhythmic figures, who 
gestured with their arms, with their 
frames, with their robes, which seemed 
themselves to be only gestures of the 
protagonists, to be extensions and excur- 
sions of Medea’s soul. Whether Greek 
or modern, this is poetry in spectacle. A 
most remarkable incident in the play, an 
incident, indeed, which all but snatched 
up the play and ran away with it, was 
the scene in which a messenger, in an 
injudicious minimum of costume, re- 
counts the story of the “enchaunted 
flame that did Creusa wed.” It was 
done with minuteness, virtuosity, and 
frenzy; in a sort, it was well done, and 
possibly the cure for the dreaded irk- 
someness of narrative in Greek and 
later drama is not reduction, but enlarge- 
ment. The size of this episode, however, 
seemed abnormal, since the audience is 
indifferent to the sufferings of Creusa, 
and declines to excite itself about a 
murder which the visible imminence of a 
far blacker crime remands to insignifi- 
cance. In Miss Ellen Van Valkenburg’s 
Medea, there was a voice and a presence, 
but no woman; the accomplished and 
harmonious declamation revealed nothing 
but its own dexterity. Mr. Moroni Olsen, 
on the contrary, gave in Jason a vivid 
reflex of that shapely and lustrous hard- 
ness which Greek civilization must have 
wrought in its baser materials. 

Every one knows the tale of the piper 
of Hamelin, whose music lured the rats 


and mice into the river, and the children 
into the hollow hill, when the just recom- 
pense for his first exploit was withheld 
by avaricious burghers. This story fills 
just one act of Mrs. Marks’s four-act 
play, now offered in the cautious form of 
special matinees at the Fulton Theatre. 
Where will Mrs. Marks find her three 
remaining acts, and what form will the 
gay, saucy, and somewhat unfeeling 
legend take in the hands of a woman so 
compact of fervors and poignancies that 
joy itself becomes for her a half-dis- 
tress? Before answering these inquiries, 


let me say that Mrs. Marks’s fancy is ° 


blithe, even though her heart be serious, 
and that the “Piper,” though not highly 
dramatic, must be reckoned among the 
happiest outcomes of American poetic 
drama. The blank verse can dance and 
caper as well as sing; there is plenty of 
movement, though sometimes the arms 
move rather than the feet; the play is 
quaintly and busily inventive, it frolics 
in a maidenly way, it is demurely mis- 
chievous and archly tender, and is poetic- 
ally regretful that it must needs be pro- 
saically wise. This leads me back to my 
unanswered questions. 

Mrs. Marks, in her earnestness and 
conscience, has given us a piper who is no 
rogue, but a serious reformer in whom 
kidnapping is a form of philanthropy. 
He sees that children and grown people 
are two species, that children are butter- 
flies who fly and shine and grown people 
are caterpillars who eat and crawl, and 
that the office of all pipers and of all 
clear-voiced and clear-souled beings 
everywhere is to prevent the relapse of 
butterflies into caterpillars. Plainly, this 
piper thinks; that is the catch, the snag, 
in the affair; for, if you think, you can 
not keep children indefinitely in a hol- 
low hill away from their parents. Some 
day this piper will meet a sorrowing 
mother, and some day he will ask coun- 
sel of the sculptured Christ by the cross- 
ways, who will bid him take the children 
home. The Christ is perfectly right; but 
the piper is Pan, and somehow one does 
not want Pan at the feet of Christ, and 
one hardly likes to see Christ siding with 
the mealsack. The mealsack is imperious 
in real life. Must it triumph even in 
fairyland where poets are the sovereigns 
and legislators? 

All this is done from the highest and 
most edifying motives; the piper grows 
alarmingly respectable. In a sufficiently 
pretty episode, he persuades Barbara, 
the burgomaster’s daughter, to eschew 
the nunnery to which a peevish town had 
sentenced her, and accept the brave 
young conjurer and vagabond, Michael. 
He sends them instantly to the priest. 
To the priest they should undoubtedly 
go; marriage is the only safety for Bar- 
bara, But the piper who sent them 
should forsake the road, and pipe the 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Efficient Composition: A 
College Rhetoric 


By ARTHUR HUNTINGTON 
NASON, Ph.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish in New York University. 

Cloth. xviiit518 pages. Price, $2.50 


A thought-provoking textbook for the ad- 
vanced student of rhetoric, with more than one 


substantial contribution to the philosophy of 
composition; yet so clear in structure that none 
can fail to follow; so human in detail that 


freshmen have been known to read more than 
the assignment. 


Said a Rutgers junior: 

“This hasn’t the flavor of a textbook: it is 
a friend with whom one may hold converse 
and receive something worth while.” 

Said a sophomore at New York University 
to a new student: 


“I'll sell you my other freshman textbooks, 
but you can’t have my Nason.” 


Have you read it yet? 
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Human Life 


By CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ethics in New York 
University. 


Cloth, xiit594 pages. Price, $3.50 
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A study in the culture-history of a 
typical New England town. 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 
(author of “Old Colonial Houses 
in Maine,” etc.) 

Cloth, xvit360 pages. 64 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


From the records of the Plymouth settlers, 
who established a trading-post on the Kennebec 
in 1627, from the Relations of the Jesuits, who 
had a mission there among the Abenakis, from 
old-time letters and unpublished manuscripts, 
from early newspapers, and—for the later 
decades—from her own girlhood memories, 
Mrs. Nason has produced in this volume a 
picture of the social and intellectual life of 
Old Hallowell, notable not only for its scholarly 
accuracy, but also for its rare literary charm. 

“True as history, compelling as romance; of 
great interest and value as a contribution to 
the history of New England.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“An extremely well-constructed, well-written, 
and well-illustrated work.”—New York Times. 

“Notable both for its execution and for the 
inherent interest of its subject.”—The Nation. 
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(Continued from page 338) 
Doxology hereafter as chorister in the 
parish church of Hamelin. Let him be 
godfather to Barbara’s first child, and 
be prompt in the bestowal of the 
appointed number of Apostles’ spoons. 
But it is hard somehow to imagine Pan 
at the font. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


‘“*Eugene Onegin’’—Pushkin 
and Tschaikowsky 


ITH the production, a short time 

ago, of “Eugene Onegin,” in Ital- 

ian; at the Metropolitan, the manage- 

ment gave us the last novelty announced 
for this season. 

“Eugene Onegin” deals with romantic 
moods and incidents, poetic (if you will) 
in a Byronic fashion out of favor here, 
though still admired in Russia. The hero 
might claim kinship with Childe Harold. 
He has a “past” with all that this 
means in Byron’s poems. He is bad and 
mad and sad, but not, like Villon, “‘glad,” 
by way of contrast. Yet, when the 
heroine, Tatiana, an ill-balanced girl, 
sends him a foolish love letter, he snubs 
her gently. Soon after, though, he com- 
promises Tatiana’s sister, who is be- 
trothed to his friend Lenski. And in a 
duel which results Lenski is killed. Then, 
tortured by remorse, Onegin wanders 
through the world in search of peace. 
Years later, he again meets Tatiana, who 
is now married to Prince Gremin and 
seems settled. He falls in love with her. 
Forbidden fruit attracts him. But, 
though Tatiana’s heart still yearns for 
him, his suit is spurned. With this the 
story ends—a bit abruptly. 

There are hints of Werther, as you 
see, in Onegin, and there are other hints 
of Charlotte in Tatiana. But the 
romance of Werther lends itself to opera. 
It has a beginning and a middle and a 
dénouement, of a definite kind. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “lyric scenes” seem far too 
intimate for the vast spaces of the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has a con- 
venient trick of forgetting his point of 
view. He refuses, in one breath, to give 
us “Pélleas.” And, in the next, he pro- 
duces “Eugene Onegin.” To be sure, 
Debussy is of the French school, in which 
the Italians of to-day see their chief 
rival. But, to be fair, we owe him 
thanks for daring failure with this effort 
of Tschaikowsky. We might feel more 
grateful if he had chosen one of several 
other Russian works, the “Khovant- 
china” of Moussorgsky, for example, or 
the delightful (if too long drawn out) 
“Snegourotchka” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Tschaikowsky’s score is often charm- 
ing and always delicate, with the melodic 


graces of Italian music sobered and tem- 
pered by the sad Slavic spirit. The 
soliloquy of Tatiana in her bedroom, as 
she sits writing her impassioned love 
letter to Onegin, will probably appeal to 
many hearers. The dances in’ the first 
act have the attractive hues and rhythms 
of Slav dances. The later dances 
seemed a trifle commonplace. Many com- 
posers could have made them brighter. 
Regarded as a whole, “Eugene Onegin” 
has the defect which ruined many a 
pretty painting of the Victorian period. 
It is too literary. In opera we crave 
for drama first, and only incidentally for 
psychology. 

Free cuts were made (not always quite 
judiciously) in the score by Mr. Bo- 
danzky, who directed the performance of 
“Onegin” with much taste and skill. One 
episode, which should have occurred in a 
bedroom, took place in a garden. The 
scenery and costumes designed for the 
production by Joseph Urban helped the 
effect. The stage pictures of the Viennese 
scenic artist were more discreet than 
some which he has shown us lately. The 
snow scene, with the river and a reflected 
light in the far background, though 
really an easel picture magnified, with a 
suggestion of a glorified Christmas card, 
was pleasing to the eye and quite appro- 
priate. The grays and blues and whites 
in one interior made an agreeable har- 
mony. And the comparative simplicity 
of the ballroom, in the second act, re- 
vealed a new and greatly chastened 
Urban. 

I can not say, with truth, that the inter- 
preters of Tschaikowsky’s “lyric scenes” 
deserved much praise. De Luca, who 
appeared as Onegin, lacked distinction 
and that touch of the Byronic which 
should have marked the character. As 
the ill-fated Lenski, Martinelli looked 
romantic and had fervor, but he sang 
painfully out of tune at certain times. 
The Tatiana of Claudia Muzio was melo- 
dramatic, although tuneful. 

“Eugene Onegin” may give innocent 
enjoyment to a few audiences. But, 
when it joins some other operas I could 
mention in the limbo of the opera house, 
it may not be regretted long or deeply. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
The Candidates 


HAT may one discover, in books, to 

tell of the life and adventures, the 

mind and character of the dozen or more 
gentlemen who are suspected of willing- 
ness to take that thrilling drive up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue on the 4th of next 
March? Of most of them, very little, 
indeed. Their words are in print, in the 
depressing pages of the Congressional 
Record, in volumes of Governor’s mess- 

(Continued on page 342) 
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WORTH-WHILE BOOKS WORTH READING | 
Mrs. GLADSTONE 


By Her Daughter, Mary Gladstone Drew 


A memoir of Mrs. Ewart Gladstone filled with 
intimate details in the private lives of both Mrs. 
Gladstone and her illustrious husband. A historic 
narrative introducing to the reader many of the 











great people of England. The volume is illustrated 
with many reproductions from personal photo- 
graphs in the possession of the author, who was 
the Gladstones’ youngest daughter. $4.00 net. 


A Short History of the Italian People 


By Janet Penrose Trevelyan 


Here is a timely and intensely interesting work. The Fiume controversy and D’Annunzio’s spectacular campaign have | 
brought Italy into the limelight. The book starts with the century preceding the barbarian invasion under Diocletian 
and continues to the recognition of the Kingdom (1870). Six maps. $4.00 net. 


A Short History of the Great War | 


By William L. McPherson 


A human, concise and well-balanced story of the war, with all dry, technical detail avoided. The author, whose | 
“Military Comment” in the New York Tribune attracted the widest attention, presents the broad outlines of the 
struggle in authoritative manner. $2.50 net. | 


Sheepskins and Grey Russet | 


By E. Temple Thurston 


A whimsical, wholly delightful adventurous chronicle of country life. The story begins with the buying of an old 
farm and continues through all the humorous entangling mysteries that enhearten, confound and fascinate the ama- 
teur householder. By the author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “The World of Wonderful Reality,” and “David 
and Jonathan,” etc. $2.00 net. 


The Complete Opera Book 
By Gustave Kobbe 
3rief biographies of all of the great composers, with condensed short stories of the operas. The New York Eve- 


ning Post says: “This is indeed the complete opera book—more complete and abreast of the times than any other 
similar work.” One thousand pages. One hundred illustrations. Four hundred airs and motives in musical nota- 


tion. Nearly two hundred operas. $5.00 net. 
LEONARD WOOD 


By William Herbert Hobbs 


The life story of the career of a great American as 


kept his temper—no matter under what provocation—and 
physician—Indian fighter—soldier—statesman. An inti- 


quietly “carried on.” Illustrated. 





mate biography of the achievements of a man who has 


Wilderness 


A Journal of Quiet Adventure 
in Alaska 


By Rockwell Kent 


The author’s “quiet adventures” on an unpeopled Alaskan island 
are recorded in this book with a charm and simplicity of style 
that stamps it a literary classic. It is fully illustrated with many 
of Rockwell Kent’s famous drawings. $5.00 net. 


$2.00 net. 


The Yankee in the 
British Zone 


By Ewen C. MacVeagh and 
Lee D. Brown 


How did Tommy Atkins and the Yank get on? What did they 
learn about each other? That is what this book answers. It is 
not simply a war book—it is rather a study in psychology of the 
average man—British and American. Written by two trained ob- 
servers, it reveals a wealth of anecdote, with many human in- 
terest stories and incidents. $2.50 net. 
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ages, in pamphlets—dusty even now— 
which contain their orations given 
at ceremonious meetings. Their biog- 
raphies have been sketched in the maga- 
zines. For the most part we draw our 
mental pictures of them from the news 
reports, from the debates upon the 
Treaty, and see them as grave patriots, 
or ignorant ruffians, according to our 
own prejudices. 

Thus, of Governor Cox, the shelves of 
the library and book-shop reveal nothing; 
of Mr..McAdoo, we may read in pamph- 
lets his views upon tunnels and subways, 
upon fiscal affairs, and upon the general 
excellence of his party and its present 
leader. With Attorney-General Palmer, 
the situation is similar. For Governor 
Edwards, I can think of nothing better to 
read than the quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam. Among the candidates from the 
_Yival party, Senator Johnson and Gov- 
ernor Lowden seem to be the bookless 
ones. 

Others have kept publishers and 
writers of reviews busy. President 
Wilson is both biographer and biog- 
raphee; the books about him have already 
been named here. We know his favorite 
poem, and that he likes limericks, and 
can quote Oliver Herford. The card 
catalogues of the libraries contain a fair 
number of entries, also, under the name: 
Bryan, William Jennings. There are 
some painful looking campaign biog- 
graphies, dating from the free silver 
days, any number of addresses, singly 
and in battalions, (all extra moral) and 
some ingenuous volumes of travel. The 
best of the collection, however, and one 
of the two prizes discovered in this little 
search of mine, is Mr. Bryan’s “Letters 
to a Chinese Official” (McClure, 1906). 
It is Mr. Bryan at his best,—and also in 
his most innocent aspects, for it shows 
him the victim of a literary hoax. When 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson wrote his “ Letters 
from a Chinese Official,” he scarcely 
expected that his criticisms of western 
civilization would impose upon a person- 
age like Mr. Bryan. The latter, however, 
had his grave reply all written before he 
learned that an Englishman, not a China- 
man, was the author of the original book. 
Among the other Democrats no one has 
written a more entertaining work than 
Mr. Gerard’s “My Four Years in 
Germany” (Doran, 1917). The number 
of translations indicate that the author 
is taken seriously in foreign countries. 


For the Republicans, Dr. Butler has . 


been a frequent, but not voluminous 
writer upon matters connected with his 
profession; there are also one or two 
books and some detached addresses about 
foreign and domestic politics. Should 


we decide that we need an epigrammatist . 


in the White House, we must plump for 
Governor Coolidge. His political wis- 
dom is presented in his “Have Faith in 


Massachusetts” (Houghton, 1919), but I 
doubt if it contains anything better than 
his telegram to the Harvard football 
team in California—that should have 
made them all join a Coolidge Club on 
the instant. 

General Wood is the author of two 
books, “Our Military History; its Facts 
and Fallacies” (Reilly, 1916) and “The 
Military Obligation of Citizenship” 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1915). There 
are biographies of him by I. F. 
Marcosson, J. H. Sears, and Eric Fisher 
Wood. But Captain Walter Lippmann 
(late of the “staff” of Colonel House) 
says he won’t vote for General Wood— 
despite all these books. Had the Generai’s 
name been Bergdoll or Goldman, had he 
tried to evade the draft instead of trying 
to go to France, there might have been 
kindly words, or apologetic ones, for him. 
But the General is tainted with that 
played out rubbish called “patriotism”’— 


and a pitying smile is the best he can 
expect from an editorial writer in the 
New Republic. 

As the author of “Principles of Mining, 
Valuation, Organization, and Admin- 
istration, Copper, Gold, Lead, Silver, Tin 
and Zinc,” Mr. Hoover need expect no 
vote from me. My sense of decency as 
a librarian is aroused against such a 
preposterous title as that. But as the 
translator with Mrs. Hoover, of the “De 
Re Metallica” of Georgius Agricola, the 
elder, he appeals to my fondness for 
curious, and (I suspect) useless, books, 
It was translated from the final Latin 
edition of 1556, and sumptuously pub- 
lished in London, by the Mining Maga- 
zine, in 1912. It is a noble looking 
volume, and ought to rally to the “Who 
but Hoover Clubs” many of the mining 
engineers, and all of the admirers of 
Georgius Agricola, the elder. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 








EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Propaganda and Education 


NE must be highly educated in order 
to read discriminatingly current 
publications. The press is supposed to 
furnish news and to educate the public. 
As a matter of fact, it requires well- 
trained minds to distinguish fact from 
opinion, news from publicity, propa- 
ganda from education. 
When one reads, for example, an ac- 
count of the deeds and aims of the Bol- 
sheviki, one should have a mental reser- 


vation as to both the accuracy of the - 


facts and the purpose of the writer in 
conveying his opinions concerning these 
facts. An innocent-looking news item 
regarding an automobile concern, or a 
particular industrial enterprise, may be 


.merely veiled publicity, not news. And 


an interesting statement in the news col- 
umns of a newspaper regarding some 
public measure or decision of importance 
may be framed in a clever way, not to 
educate the public, but to influence the 
public to support a special point of view. 

This obviously is propaganda in dis- 


‘ guise. It is more effective and much more 


insidious than formal advertising or edi- 
torials known openly to represent a can- 
did, definite policy. 

The development of this means of in- 
fluencing public opinion was greatly 
accentuated during the recent war in 
connection with the many “drives” in 
support of various projects “to help win 
the war.” 

The promoters of such measures em- 
phasized, of course, the necessity of edu- 
cating the public. What they meant, 
however, was not strictly to educate, but 


to make the public see just one point of 
view. Irrespective of the nature of the 
particular project, this brand of educa- 
tion is to be characterized as out-and-out 
propaganda; and propaganda is nothing 
but publicity, or advertising. The ob- 
ject is to induce the public by news 
items—soi-disant—by editorials, and 
open advertising, to accept the ideas 
advocated by the men backing the proj- 
ect in question. 

The advertising manager of one of the 
most successful advertising mediums in 
the United States tells me that, if one 
is willing to spend the money, it is 
possible by modern advertising methods 
to “put over” almost any article of trade 
or any commercial undertaking. He says 
that the guiding principle in successful 
advertising is to appeal to men more 
through their sentiments and emotions 
than through their reason. Emphasis is 
to be placed on the happy, forward-look- 
ing, and altruistic attitude of mind. 
Happy, serene lives may be attained by 
sleeping on a special make of mattress. 
Homes may be brightened, annoyances 
and domestic infelicities obviated by 
various mechanical devices to save labor 
and give comfort. The children may be 
made better behaved and more helpful 
if provided with divers articles of play, 
dress, and elaborate conveniences. Per- 
haps the most striking example of the 
evolution of modern advertising is to be 
found in extraordinary advertisements 
couched in literary form by undertakers, 
appealing to the sentiments and emotions 
of the public. A funeral is made to ap- 
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pear so esthetic and beautiful that one 
is almost induced to want to die! 

By substantially the same methods it 
is possible, according to the expert al- 
ready cited, to “put over” an idea as 
well as to sell goods and securities. By 
the adroit use of publicity a popular de- 
mand may be successfully created in be- 
half of almost any project backed by 
money and by men whose names carry 
weight with the public. 

Now propaganda of this character ob- 
viously is not education in the true sense, 
which, on all matters of importance re- 
quiring reflection and decision, must 
necessarily include a presentation of all 
sides of a question. The objections to a 
proposal must be considered as well as 
its alleged virtues. True education of 
public opinion is through candid discus- 
sion and argument. This, naturally, is 
not the aim of advertising, nor is it the 
aim of propaganda. The lamentable re- 
sult is that, unless there is a counter 
propaganda backed similarly by money 
and men of prominence, the public is not 
in a fair position to discuss intelligently 
the proposal in question, or to reach a 
reasoned decision. 

The significance of this fact is of spe- 
cial moment at a time when so many 
intricate problems, domestic and interna- 
tional, are clamoring for wise solution. 
Never was there a more urgent need for 
a press which should aim dispassionately 
to give the public, first of all, real news, 
based on ascertainable facts; secondly, 
the judgment of experts on these facts; 
thirdly, honest discussion concerning 
these facts and opinions; and fourthly, 
a generous consideration of all serious 
arguments concerning a proposed line of 
action suggested by the facts and inter- 
ests involved. The pity of it is that our 
publications seem constrained to assume 
an irrevocable, partisan attitude on most 
questions of importance. From that 
moment they dedicate their services to 
propaganda rather than to the education 
of public opinion. 

This need is nowhere more apparent 
than in the field of international affairs, 
where the American people, largely by 
reason of their lack of training, are 
peculiarly deficient in the ability to 
understand clearly, and to reach mature 
judgments concerning other nations and 
world politics in general. For years it 
has been evident that public opinion has 
greatly needed expert guidance in such 
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A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
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April 15, 1920. 
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ending March 31, 1920, will be on | April 30, 1920. 
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matters. The American people have 
been pathetically eager for reliable in- 
formation and for authoritative assist- 
ance in reaching sound conclusions. Too 
often they have listened, instead, to an 
ex parte presentation of facts, and are 
besieged by partisan propaganda which 
not infrequently takes the form of a 
moral, social, and political coercion. It 
is not strange that they feel utterly 
bewildered when drawn by the recent war 
into the maelstrom of world politics, and 
asked to commit themselves to new 
undertakings that run counter to pre- 
vious habits of thought, as well as to 
long-established policy. 

For these reasons I desire to make an 
appeal for a changed attitude on the 
part of our “journals of public opinion,” 
that they should regard themselves as 
the educators, not the arbiters, of pub- 
lic opinion. When the New Republic was 
founded I fondly hoped, with many 
others, that it would prove a public ser- 
vant of this character. In this age of 
transition in thought about most matters 
of vital importance, I felt the need of a 
periodical which would seek to enlighten 
the American people and help them—par- 
ticularly the reactionary conservative 
element—to progress to a plane of 
conservative liberalism that knows how 
to move with the times but preserves 
all that is best in our institutions. But 
the New Republic became the organ of 


special policies and views presented in a 
cavalier fashion inconsiderate of other 
honest arguments, and affronting the 
very class of thinkers it should have 
most desired to reach and help. 

And now that another journal—the 
Review—has this same great opportunity 
before it, I am hopeful that at last the 
American public has obtained the trust- 
worthy medium for news and education 
that is so imperatively needed at this 
critical period in our history. We ask 
a genuine opportunity to be educated. 
We ask to be delivered from the irksome 
necessity of being constantly on the alert 
against publicity and propaganda. The 
press should neither presume on our 
ignorance nor make too great exactions 
on our powers of discrimination. 

PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


“TJOwW to Promote Better Relations 

Between England and America” 
is the imposing subject dealt with in an 
essay competition between St. George’s 
School, Harpenden, England, and the 
school of the same name near Newport, 
Rhode Island. The essays, it appears, 
were few and not of striking merit but 
the character of the competition was one 
which calls for imitation by other Ameri- 
can and English schools, particularly at 
a time when the rising generation has 
great need to understand the necessity 
of promoting better relations between 
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the two great English-speaking nations. 
Even those who because of some bias, 
Hibernian or other, feel that nothing 
good can come out of “perfidious Albion” 
must admit that if we are to make faces 
we ought at least to understand the char- 
acter of our adversary; while most good 
Americans must see positive benefits in 
any step to encourage understanding in 
the younger generations of the two coun- 
tries. Those in middle age and beyond 
will go on with their Anglophile or An- 
glophobe prejudices, little affected by 
propaganda, but they will be dead in a 
little while. It is the boys and girls of 
to-day who must shape the international 
policy of to-morrow; and little could be 
more promising than an extension of the 
St. George’s idea—an attempt in aca- 
demic competition to see the good points 
of the other side. 


HE unholy alliance between tired- 
ness and temper” is the striking 
phrase used by Mr. Whiting Williams, of 
the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to picture one of the 
causes of a condition which offers fertile 
ground for the agitator. It produces 
grievances. “An imaginary grievance is 
just as powerful and impelling a force 
as a real grievance,” is one of many 
significant sentences in a speech made 
recently by Col. Arthur Woods, formerly 
Police Commissioner of New York City. 
In the course of his speech he told of the 
experience of a Russian Jewess who had 
been fined for a minor infringement of 
a complicated law regarding ash-cans, of 
her sense of grievance, and of her pro- 
jection into that condition which offered 
fertile ground for the agitator. He then 
proceeded to tell how an order was issued 
forbidding policemen to make arrests for 
violation of the city ordinances. “They 
were told that . they had to secure 
an observance of the city ordinances on 
their posts, but that they must do it by 
educating the people and not by arresting 
them. The result was quite as- 
tonishing. We had the people of the East 
Side turning to the policemen for assist- 
ance in every sort of way, and we had 
the boys on the East Side formed into 
what were called junior police forces.” 
All this is only an evidence, in another 
field, of what the company clubs are 
attempting to do in industrial work. The 
policemen, to do their work well, had not 
merely to be told that it was educative, 
but they had to be taught how to make 
it educative; and behind that lay an 
understanding of their relation to the 
people and to the municipal officers of 
the people. It is encouraging to note 
that the Police Department of New York 
City is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools. 


America’s Foreign 


Loans 


MERICA’s advances to the Allied 
Governments were made as “call 
loans” and bore interest at the rate of 
five per cent. The amount of them out- 
standing on December 31, 1919, together 
with the interest accrued, is shown in 
the table which follows: 


Amount of Credits Interest 
—" Advanced. ccrued,. Total. 
Grea 

Britain $4,277, 9% 000 say may 837 $4,421,440,837 
France .. 3,047,974,777 4,021,749  3,141,996,526 
Italy .... 1,621, "338" 986 a 256, 589 —1,675,595,575 
Belgium . "343,445,000 11,465,278 354,910,278 
Russia .. 187,729,750 16,832,662 204,562,412 


Czecho- 
Slovakia 67,329,041 1,667,083 68,996,124 
Greece . 48,236,629 48,236,629 
26,780,465 917,299 27,697,764 
609,873 


Serbia .. 
Rumania. 25,000,000 25,609,873 





Total Loans 


European 
Allies .$9,644,834,648 
10,000,000 


Cuba .. 
5, 000,000 


$324,211,370 $9,969,046,018 


10,000,000 
5,000,548 





Liberia .. 
Total Loans 
to all 
Allies .$9,659,834,648 $324,211,918 $9,984,046,566 


Reckoning accrued _ interest, the 
amount is therefore now well in excess 
of $10,000,000,000. Loans of this kind 
between Governments are not wholly 
without precedent but are an unusual 
feature in modern finance. They gen- 
erate problems, moreover, which are not 
easy of solution. Leaving out of con- 
sideration altogether the political disad- 
vantages (and perhaps dangers) of a 
mass of unfunded obligations of this sort 
and considering only the financial aspects 
of the case, it appears that our loans to 
the Allied Governments are very likely 
to prove a source of disturbance if not 
actually a hindrance to our foreign trade. 

The amount of interest annually 
accruing to the United States on these 
loans as they stand at present is $500,- 
000,000. Presumably some arrangement 
must be come to with regard to the 
extinction of principal, so that we have to 
consider a sinking fund as well as inter- 
est. Sinking fund at one per cent. would 
make the total amount annually due to 
the United States for service of the ob- 
ligations $600,000,000. There is only 
one way in which this amount could be 
received by the United States, and that 
way leads through the exchange market. 
In other words, our Government would 
have to dispose of foreign exchange 
(that is, drafts upon the countries enu- 
merated above) to an amount of some 
$600,000,000 every year. This would 
make the Government a factor of tre- 
mendous importance in the foreign ex- 
change market. It must be remembered 
also that the debtor Governments would 
be forced into the exchange markets of 
their respective countries as purchasers 
of exchange upon a large scale. 

Neither these Governments nor the 
United States Government is in a posi- 





tion to “create” exchange upon a foreign 
country or to “consume” exchange upon 
a foreign country in the ordinary way of 
trade. Neither the United States Goy- 
ernment nor the foreign debtor Govern- 
ments are able to control or even to 
influence the operations of their individ- 
ual nations in foreign commerce, which 
operations determine the supply and 
demand of exchange in the various coun- 
tries. Yet our Government must every 
year market a great quantity of ex- 
change; the above-mentioned foreign 
Governments must every year purchase 
a corresponding quantity. * 

From the point of view of the Ameri- 
can merchant engaged in foreign trade, 
the entry of the United States Govern- 
ment into the foreign exchange market 
as a large seller of bills every year is a 
decidedly unfavorable influence. It would 
be very much better, so far as he is con- 
cerned, if we had made no advances what- 
ever to the Allies, or, indeed, if we simply 
wrote them off as cancelled. The foreign 
trade of the United States is face to face 
with the necessity for a readjustment, 
Our people have until now conceived 
“foreign trade” wholly in terms of mer- 
chandise exports; now our export trade 
is menaced very decidedly unless we in- © 
crease both rapidly and largely the vol- 
ume of our merchandise imports. The 
dead weight of the annual debt of 
foreign nations to the United States Gov- 
ernment, amounting to $600,000,000 an- 
nually, will operate powerfully toward 
forcing this readjustment. There is only 
one way by which it can be quickly 
accomplished, and that is by reduction 
of exports. It is not too much to say 
that perhaps the greatest single influence 
tending to diminish American merchan- — 
dise exports to-day is this credit balance 
of $600,000,000 a year. 

It is perfectly evident that the wisest 
course for the United States to pursue 
with respect to this debt is to fund it 
over a long term of years, making the 
rate of interest and the annual contribu- 
tion to sinking fund as small as possible. 
The best interests of the whole commun- 
ity would probably be served by funding — 
these obligations into bonds running one © 
hundred years at a rate of interest not 
more than two per cent. and with a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to retire the whole 
issue in the period. If the two per cent. 
rate of interest seems too low, it could 
be made two per cent. for twenty-five 
years, three per cent. for the next twen- 
ty-five years, four per cent. for the 
third twenty-five years, and five per cent. 
for the concluding term of the loan. If 
that be considered too low, then a good. 
way to deal with it would be to fund 
the interest altogether for a period of 
five to ten years so as to remove the 
Government from the exchange market 
during the critical period of trade 
readjustment. THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 
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